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^PREFACE 

^ear ^ader: 

I have read this book quite 
thoroughly and conclude that you 
'will find some truth in it for the 
reason that I have. 

The Writer. 
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CHAPTER L 

IITTLE Wooso lay asleep in the warm arms of a 
young mom in early June. 
J The rosy morning, fresh with night-dews still 
a-sparkle on grasses newly painted by recent 
rains, bespoke a June day at its best. 

Against this richness of green the little white houses 
lifting up to the hills of Wooso, the simple stone church 
with its belfiy in the middle of the roof and the gilded 
cross above die doorway, all cloaked and festooned with 
clinging ivy, made the vale of Wooso good to look upon. 

Save for the low mooing of catde borne at intervals 
from the distance, together with the pipey chattering 
of blue-jays in the round-topped maples and the steady 
but soothing drone of bees — seemingly in benediction 
to the sweet quiet and peace of mom— all was silent. 

With the exception of one ovetalled and tousel- 
headed male person engaged, with broom and pail, in 
cleaning the veranda of Hopper's Tavern, the one inn 
at Wooso, not a soul was in sight. 

Then, with the long drawn-out w-h-o-o and noisy 
rumble of the incoming e]q)ress, little Wooso awoke. 

For years and years the coming of the early morning 
train, whether on time or late, has been Wooso's signal 

[5l 
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to get up — and so, mayhap, it will be with Wooso folk 
while the round world whirls — and Woosoites go to 
bed with the gathering of dusk. 

It was 6:21 when the express stopped. 

The one passenger to leave the train was Mr. 
Chester Waugh, a stockily made person, florid of face, 
with hair and eyes of reddish brown ; nose and jowl in 
bulk, and bearing more the appearance of a traveling 
Englishman than of an American. Measured by 
phrenological standards Chester Waugh might have 
been pronoimced a himdred-point man in all that 
makes for monetary success-the organ of e«cutivcness 
large, craftmess and acquisitiveness still more in evidence; 
and then how much or how litde might be said on the 
score of Chester Waugh's finer attributes would depend 
entirely upon how much of a gendeman the phrenol- 
ogist might be. 

The business of Mr. Waugh was that of both 
manufacturer and merchant, with headquarters in New 
York City. 

Now, had the fates decendy collaborated with the 
scheduled order of things on the P. 6C W. R. R., this 
litde story should have had its beginning at Torrville 
at 9:30 o'clock, eastern time, instead of at Wooso, and 
for reasons as follows : 

Things will happen; of course, but why it may be 
asked and reasonably, why happen with such frequency 
and why on the same day that Chester Waugh got off 
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the e]q)ress at Wooso junction to take the train leaving 
for Torrville at 7:05 a. nu 

And yet, let it not be inferred that this is a tale of 
thrills — that within this litde thicket of leaves shall 
cavort conscienceless persons to pester Qiester Waugh. 
Nothing of the sort. What happened to Mr* Waugh 
would have been taken by the average man as mere 
matters-of-course, to pass lightly by or enjoy* But then 
the average man's pulse beats at a little above seventy; 
Chester Waugh's pulse was geared to go beyond eighty. 

Tired and ill-tempered after a sleepless night, Mr* 
Waugh, after alighting, gave litde heed to the surround- 
ings. As soon as he had gotten possession of his 
baggage he made straight for the train for Torrville, 
which stood on the side-track crossing the main line, 
and close at hand. 

Then the stillness of things struck the New Yorker 
like a sudden and loud clamor. He had too long been 
keyed to city clatter and bustle not to be aSected 
by the abrupt chance. As if to escape the depress- 

the tram. 

Within the coach he stood dumbfbimded. Despite 
the fact that three of the dozen occupants were women, 
the car reeked with the smoke of tobacco of a nature 
fit only for a Mafia. The interior was of a design as 
old as old Joe Cannon. At about the middle of the 
coach, through the tobacco fog, Waugh descried the 
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oudines of two old fellows lolling luzuriousljr in the 
same seat, bodi pulling vigotousljr at short black pipes, 
bodi pictutesqueljr rutal in featute and dress ana bodi 
whoUjr unconscious of anjr breach of etiquette. 

Waugh turned and jedced back widi a bang the 
door he had just dosed, letting in fresh air. 

Seating himself, die merchant scoM^ed at die country 
men till he realized that his fecial criticism was without 
eflEect, whereupon he l2q>sed into musing over die 
deprivations and humiliations incident to dwelling 
among an ignorant yeomanry. 

And while he mused, elfin witches in the unseen 
stirred cauldrons and brewed for him further besetments. 

Life was beginning to stir at Wooso. 

Stretched on the tou^ beslivered platform of the 
station freight-shed a long-eared young hound — save 
fer an occasional lung^ at an all-too-friendly fly — basked 
serenely in the morning sunshine. Annexed to the 
young hound through me agency of an unduly thick 
rope, his owner, a small mild-fiiced colored boy, bare 
from the knees down and tattered, leaned lazily against 
the tin-covered freight shed, waiting, outwardly calm 
but inwardly eag^ — to see the wheels whid. 

Between the tracks nearest the platform, a group 
of plum-colored doves picked busily at a scattering of 
wheat kernels, the while a lone brown hen agitatedly 
mounted the platform via the three wooden steps, 
stepped with slow and cautious tread past the tecum- 
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bent hound and master, her head moving (lom side to 
side, her vacant, witless eyes staring oppaxendy at 
everything and nothing. At die edge of me platform 
she halted and gazed enviously at the gtuttonizing 
doves, too timid to contend for a share. 

It is now past the scheduled time for departure. 
The train, making one trip daily throu^ an oudying, 
and sparsely setoed district, is apparendy ready to 
start and under sides wholly propitious. Previously 
all working parts of the venerable locomotive had been 
oiled and greased, car wheels sounded, and widi engi- 
neer and fireman competent and unliquored, all was 
ready, right and fit. 

Qiester Waugh, seated in the diird seat from the 
rear in the only passeng^ coach on the train, reached 
for his watch and read aloud ^*twenty-one minutes 
after seven !^ Scowling he got up from the seat, 
strode to the platform where he could observe the 
conductor and engineer, one engaged in narration 
evidendy of a humorous nature — ^the engineer slapping 
the conductor on the back hilariously, the conductor 
retaliating in kind — bodi totally unconcerned as to the 
train or its starting time. 

*'HeDo!'' called Waugh, '"Why don*t we start? 
What's die wait for?" 

**We're waiting for Hoadley!" answered the con- 
ductor, turning his attention immediately to die en- 
gineer, after making the reply. 
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Mr. Waugh returned to his seat somewhat padfiecL 
^Hoadley, very likely is an official of the company^' he 
concluded. 

Looking out through an open window he discerned 
at some distance a slow-moving wagon loaded widi big, 
heavy milk cans, which sight his eyes followed until 
the wagon drew i^ close to the freight platform. 

The hound resenting the intrusion, set up a melan- 
choly protest that startled the lone hen and doves in 
flutterous flight. 

Again Mr. Waugh left his seat, this time determined 
to know what was what. Stepping off the car he 
heard the conductor say, in easy unconcern, ^^Litde kte 
this morning, Thad! Td about made up my mind 
you was dead ! " 

^*Had a whiffletree bust on me three mile back," 
said Thad Hoadley, the driver, with equal in- 
difference. 

^^Well, let's get the cans on and get a-going! " said 
the conductor, enlisting the engineer and fireman to 
assist in the task, while he projected a pebble at the 
still dissenting hound. 

Chester Waugh returned to the coach, twice as wise 
and twenty times more indignant than when he left. 
Here he fi:etted and fumed till the sensation of move- 
ment distracted him for the time being. 

With increasing momentum the driving wheels 
whirled to the limit of safety — twenty-one miles per 
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hour. Four or five miles were traversed, the train 
still on the track and all apparendy well; when sud- 
denly a succession of pietdng shrieks escaped &om 
the throat of the train whistle — the signal for 
down brakes. 

The brakeman, startled out of all poise, rushed 
excitedly through the coach to the brakewheel at 
the rear. 

Now thoroughly alarmed the passengers rose from 
their seats in wild-eyed inquiry. 

Strenuously the brakeman applied himself to the 
rusty wheel till the thing t-I-g-h-t-e-n-e-d, whereupon 
the suddenly seized wheels of pig-iron gave vent to in- 
dignant grunts and squeals of protest. Widi the stop- 
ping of the wheels a sudden and disturbing crash was 
occasioned. 

Hung from their feet to the floor, or huded violendy 
back into seats, in a pandemonium of terror, several 
of the recumbent ones hurriedly felt of body and limbs 
to ascertain whether diey were wholly dead or just 
bravely dying. 

After a short absence — interminable to the anxious 
passengers — the brakeman returned. 

'What^s happened — a collision?*' chorused die 
down-fiJlen. 

^*Oh, nothin' much — something's wrong ahead, 
that's all," answered the brakeman, matter-of-&cdy 
and passed on. 
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Later it was learned that a hay-load at the cxossing 
beyond was dumped aicross the track, accident due to 
broken wheel caught on raiL 

Nearing the town of Titcomb, die first stop, it 
happened that, dirough a fiiulty coupling-pin, the 
locomotive and seven fireight cars preceding had divorced 
themselves from the coach, leaving it a fiiU mile back 
before the separation was discovered. 

Again upon leaving Ippawam, with a wild swaying 
of trees growing at each side of the sin^ track, and 
an accent of tain in the speech of the winds, darkness 
fell and widi it a storm broke, carrying a pelting and 
slanting tain into the coach wherein sat Chester Waugh. 
Instanter he rose to pull down the window. But the 
window obeyed him not. Vainly the drenched mer- 
chant tugged and strove widi it until utterly exasper- 
ated, he dropped back into the wet seat with a 
storm of uiiprintable utterances. And still greater than 
the discomfort of saturation was his chagrin when the 
trainman, with an insinuating glare, reached across 
the legs of Waugh and pulled a small brass object, 
whereupon the berated window came down without 
further resistance. 

^*I pulled that brass thing !*' exclaimed Waugh, 
savagely. 

*'No, you didn't! — you pushed it! — I saw you!** 
answered the traitmian, and with the parting shot, 
^^se your head once in a while !*' moved away. 
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Chester Waugh writhed under this last stab at his 
outraged feelings till the loud voice of the conductor 
besdned him. 

^onviUe! TonviUel Next statbn is Ambroser* 
called the conductor, without a trace of apologj^, and 
this announcement, which should have meant relief to 
die over-tried spirit of the merchant, seemed only to 
add to his irritation. 

At predsety 11:33 the morning train of the Pem- 
broke and Wooso Railroad creaked, dattered, groaned 
and staggered into Torrville. 

The storm had passed. CXitside all was again 



From his seat of £uled olive plush, with iron arm rests 
painted a flaring ochre, Chester Waugh got up, steadied 
himself and proceeded to assemble his scattered pos- 
sessions. Soon after — preceded hy an over-worked, 
sad-eyed little woman with that indoor pallor peculiar 
to country women, and a giri-child or twelve years, 
whose soiled white stockings had wandered from thin 
legs down to her shoes, with mouth agape and eyes 
glued fearfully upon Chester Wau^'s bag of golf 
sticks — he took the perilous thirty-inch gap between the 
car step and terra firnia. 

Chester Waugh was a much provoked man. 

To be compelled to remain in a musty, malodorous 
car, subjected to severe shocks incident to numerous 
stops and fortuities, for two hours beyond the scheduled 
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promise was, he dedated, ^An outrage that no business 
man could toletatel Nothing short of gross misman- 
agement I I shall see the oflkials of the con^>any and 
demand satisfaction !" 

So obsessed was he with wrath and grievance that 
he did not know that he had gotten off the side of 
the car leading from instead of to the little ted painted 
depot, now hidden from view hy the train on which 
he had arrived* Straight ahead he moved until the 
weight of a well-filled walrus bag moved him to pause. 

A quick survey revealed the only structure in sight — 
a dean, white painted frame building with front ver- 
anda and sloping awning of wood, typical of country 
g^eral stores. 

From the doorway of die store a lanky lad of fifteen, 
with all the awkward shyness possible to a country-bred 
boy, dully contenmlated the sandy, florid face, gold- 
rimmed classes and duster-dad frame of the advandnii 
mctchant 

As he drew nearer, the huge unamiability on the 
fiu:e of the merchant roused the boy to note the simi- 
larity of eroression in the severe, set features of T. 
Roosevelt, umned on a campaign lithograph in the 
store window. 

^ am looking fer a gentleman— -a Mr. Conroy. 
Can you direct me to him?^ asked Waugh, laying 
down his baggage as he spoke. 

*^Mr. Spicer ain't to home T' offered the boy. 
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*Who in ^Who's Spiccr?" queried Mr. Waugh, 

rather gruffly. 

Starded hy the dty man's rudeness the boy pulled 
his hands out of pockets in patched overalls, gave his 
leather suspenders several nervous twitches, fumbled 
off his head a faded hat of nameless color, and 
drawled : ^He's the one that owns this store. I'm jist 
tendin' it fir him. He's gone to take a heifer up to 
Busby's." 

^^Well, granting this, can't you tell me where I can 
find the g^deman?" demanded Waugh. 

^^Don't know sich a one !" declared the lad. 

With one brief, cynical look about him the New 
Yorker turned and left the boy standing where he had 
found him. Moving aimlessly along the dusty roadway 
fronting the store he soon came to where the toad 
seemed to break oiBF, which apparent terminus he later 
discovered, was the top of an abrupt hilL Looking 
down the incline Wau^ discerned a small, new un- 
painted building of pine, in front of which stood a 
plow and fermer's wagon. Scattered along the opposite 
side of the road were several aged and totteringwooden 
dwellings, evidently the residential section of Torrville. 
After some hesitation, Waugh started and made die 
descent. At the entrance of the litde building — a 
blacksmith's shop — he stopped and looked within. 

To the right of the doorway, on a wooden bench, 
sat two men close together, garbed alike and unmis- 
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takably (arm hands. Both were young and appatendy 
die same age. 

For a moment Chester Wau^ thought he was 
seeing double. The resemblance was so close that 
the two seemed to be one and again one seemed to 
be two. Both were under colossal hats of straw, 
with legs crossed over knees, in an attitude of silent 
waiting. 

Save (or the sound of breathing (rom the black- 
smith, bent to the task of scraping me hoof of a horse 
held between his mighty limbs, all was still as mid- 
night in Torrville. 

The twins returned the gaze of Chester Waugh, 
unmoved. 

*^Can either of you tell me where I may locate a 
g^deman named Conroy?" Waugh inquired expect- 
andy. 

For some moments the eyes of the twins were 
glued to the floor, then slowly and deliberately, heads 
were raised, and the ponderous hats swayed in unison 
a mild, unspoken but positive No ! 

Chester Waugh strove to contain himself, but as 
usual failed. 

^^Did I understand you to say that you do not know 
the man ?" he asked, while disappointment and disgust 
sat thick upon him. 

Again the ponderous hats swayed in exact degree 
and emphasis, this time taking a downward course. 
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*WclI,'' said Waugh, now thoroughly heated, **this 
is a fine state of a£&its ! Let me ask you,*' he splut- 
tered, **does anyone in this God-forsaken burg loiow 
anything?*' 

The serene and silent imperturbability of the twins 
remained unchanged, while the blacksmith stuck to his 
task, a wholly uninterested member. 

**A fine state of afiairs !** Waugh repeated. *'Con- 
sider, IVe come four hundred miles !" Here the irate 
merchant thrust his hand into an inner pocket drawing 
fi^rth a letter postmarked Torrville station. Glancing 
at the bottom of the letter he continued : **I thought 
possibly I might have got die name wrong, but no, 
here it is: CO-N-R-O-Y." In spelling it Waugh 
(iised with triumph an additional burst of temper. 

**This man agreed by letter to meet me and drive me 
to Halcyon Harbor, and now, by gawd ! not a soul" — 

At diis juncture the blacksmith let go the horse's 
limb widi suddenness, and straightening himself, turned 
his shapely head and dark, deep set eyes first upon the 
twins and then upon the stranger. 

Caught by the striking face and figure of the man, 
Waugh stared at him fixedly, for the time-being lost to 
his own perplexities. 

*'Hcavens!" — he spoke inwardly — "what a man! 
What eyes and what a fece! A horseshoer! — Bah! 
Ceasar playing the clodhopper ! An oak planted in a 
bucket! Torrville? — tush!" 
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At this point, and in a voice as big as himself, the 
blacksmith interrupted the Godiamite's summary. 

^^Maybe he means Dollar Bill Conroy? Why, of 
course ! Bill was in here on his way to get someone 
coming on the 9:30 this morning! Stranger," con- 
tinued the blacksmith, ^I guess the joke's on you. 
More than likely you'll find Conroy waiting fer you 
down at the station and probably cussing harder than 
you've been.** 

The broad, smiling geniality of the young smithy 
had the effect of somewhat humbling the merchant, 
but more than this, in its effect upon Wau^ was the 
masterful appearance, ease of speech, absence of country 
dialect and phraseology and the evident intelligence of 
the man. The great mystery was how any such man 
could stay in a neck-of-die-woods like Torrville. Waugh 
was on the point of leaving without further comment 
when he was impelled to ask: 

**Have you always lived here?" 

^es and no ! As far back as I can remember, yes ; 
beyond that, no. I was adopted twenty four years ago 
by a fiunily named Odin. They named me Napoleon 
CXlin. Nap, most people call me." 

^^ou talk pretty well for one brought up in a 
wilderness. Where, may I ask, did you get your 
education?" queried Waugh. 

The smithy's smile quickly changed to an expression 
of doubt. 
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^^What litde I know I got out of books and thiou^ 
the dty people who stop here waiting for the afternoon 
stage to Halq^n Harbor/' he said, humbly. 

^niie dty offers big opportunities to young men 
widi the right stuff in mem,*' said Waugh, suggestively. 
To the average New Yorker there is only one dty — 
when it isn't New York it's a town. 

^Tve diought it over. The people around here are 
plain folk; kind, simple at heart and honest. They 
haven't much to say but what they say they mean. I 
believe in them and they believe in me. Sometimes 
I get a little resdess and haunted like when the big 
towns beckon, and then I get a book and take to the 
woods. A man's home should be where his heart is. 
Fve grown up widi TorrviUe folk and the pines— most 
of them were saplings twenty years ago. Rough and 
shaggy like we've grown up together, and here I expect 
to stay." Odin spoke this with a slight wavering of 
speech akin to sadness, and then brightened. 

^^There are compensations in all conditions — ^you 
see I've read my Emersop, some," he said brighdy. 
^^ou people of the ddes give much to gay life, theatres 
and proud-showing; feasting on rich foods at all hours, 
midnight and after, and at the cost of over-worked 
hearts and nerves. Yes, I've talked to them. They 
come here for the pure air and pine smell, mosdy after 
it's too kte. CXit here our pulses beat in time with 
nature ; we sleep well and eat plain food — the simple 
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way is nature's way. Yes, stranger, Fm of a mind 
that we're as happy as it is safe to be." 

Here the blacksmith abruptly turned from his sub- 
ject with the query : 

^^Might I ask your name? These are the Holden 
boys — Ed and Charley — twin brothers as you see." 

*^augh is my name," said the merchant with one 
bow intended to include the twins. **I suppose I owe 
you men an apology. My health has been none too 
good and that is why I happen to be here." 

''No," remonstrated the big man, quiedy — ^"if any- 
body's hurt it's you." 

'HThank you," said Waugh, and then looking up at 
the great dark eyes of the blacksmith, remarked : 

IDon't be surprised if you should hear from me one 
of these days. I shall be near here, I suspect, for 
some time and may drop in on you when the oppor- 
tunity comes." 

With this, Waugh took his departure, leaving with 
no expression from die sphinx-like twins other than a 
farewell dip of hats and a simultaneous crossing of left 
legs over die right. 

''Good-bye and good health to you !" said the smithy, 
waving one great arm in adieu. 

Chester Waugh moved away, wondering the w^iile 
how he had come to make his last remarks to the 
smithy. 

f 
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At the station Waugh had no difficulty in finding 
his man — an elongated, bony person seated at the edge 
of the station platfonn, intently and solemnly engaged 
in swinging a whip and hectoring the population of a 
tiny village of ants with the tip of the lash. He noted 
that the driver's face was so pock-marked that, under 
a heavy coat of tan, it strongly resembled a used 
sponge. 

With the assurance that the long one was the man 
he was looking for, Waugh, disdaining any explanation 
of his tardy appearance, ordered the driver to go and 
bring his traveling bag and etceteras left at the general 
store, and to get ready to start at once. 

This precipitated a small panic in the bosom of 
Conroy, 

^^It's most noontime! I ain't had no dinner! Four- 
teen mile — ^two hours stiddy gpin' t* Halcyon — ^yeh 
know," said Conroy, in half-hearted protest — an atti- 
tude fatal to the successful issue of anything. 

Thirty years of dealing with men of Conro/s 
mental and educational outfit made the present obstacle 
one easily overcome by the merchant. 

*^e go now or someone else takes me ! One hour 
more in the infernal quiet of this place and I'm done 
for!" fumed Waugh. 

**They ain't no other — no one's got a rig 'round 
here — ^'less you go two mile back o' th' hills," ventured 
Conroy stubbornly. 
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Waugh paused, but not in the least in doubt as to 
the next move. 

*^A11 tight," he said in a subdued tone, ^if you 
will not take me, I shall attempt to walk it alone." 
Then in an air of sadness he said, felteringly, "I'm £ar 
ftom being a well man." 

After a short period of indecision on die part of 
Gonroy, he scuffled ofiF to do the other man's bidding. 

Chester Waugh had seized upon a £u:t, often. taken 
advantage of by cunning men, that an am>eal to 
sympathy will get results where a command wili £uL 



CHAPTER n. 

SIR William G>nioy's ancient and loose-jointed 
chariot with contents reached the ivy-grown, 
I arched stone entrance to Halcyon Hadbor in 
mid-afternoon* 

^niiis is it! One more long down hill and a short 
up and we're there/' said G>nroy) spiritedly, hoping to 
placate the dty man whose frequent and testy out- 
breaks of impatience ^^come near givin' me the nervous 
prosteration! If I hadn't a-been so whoppin' hungry 
I'd a dumped the darned fix>l long 'fore we got t' 
Halcyon!" declared Dollar William to a Harbor porter 
later. 

Inside the gates, to the right of the hill-road, a 
gentle rise, dense in tropical-like foliage, lifted to a 
line of thickly topped catalpa trees stretching as far 
as the eye could see and forming a boundary be- 
tween the Harbor grounds and the neighboring estate. 
At the left of the road a hedge of low-cut junipers 
fringed the edge, following the roadway in its straights 
and curves to the foot of the hilL Just off the juni- 
per hedge the road sloped into a long, broad valley, 
across which rose the greenest and most beautifully 
undulating hills that Chester Waugh had ever seen. 

[23] 
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Along the side-hills, thickly and picturesquely crowned 
with judas and cedar trees, two goodly flocks of sheep 
with a scattering of spring lambs attended by two 
shepherd boys, each bearing a long shepherd crook, 
browsed contentedly. Over all this scene of verdant 
richness, trim and well kept, hovered a haze of faint 
blue, lending an enchantment that quite absorbed the 
dty man. 

THlold up l** he called, over-loudly. 

Chester Waugh's eyes roved fix>m the hills and 
flocks to the valley below. Between two half-moon 
caves, dug out of a hill centering the valley, fix>m an 
opening gushed a white pour of water, tumbling and 
rising on its way like a romping boy at play, and dis- 
appearing abruptly under an oddly formed rustic bridge, 
the rushing water re-appearing in a rounded glistening 
shower at an enclosed pool in the middle of the valley. 
Impenetrable iitde forests of tall and low-growing 
shubbery, separated at eflfective distances and placed 
with rare artistry, served to round the delighting scene 
and to conceal all but the roofs of cabin summer houses 
of yellow birch within the leafy enclosures. 

*^Some place!" remarked G>nroy. *^But wait till yeh 
see the rest of it — most a mile long! Ain't you a Iitde 
hungry?" he ended, point blank. 

**Go ahead !" was die laconic reply. 

At the Harbor Home, after dismissing G>nroy with 
a liberal fee and tip, and then presenting himself for 
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registry, Waugh asked the young woman at the desk 
when he might see Dr. Wing. 

**Dr. Wing will be at liberty in an hour/* was the 
answer. 

After being shown to a room, where he was served 
with a light lunch, Waugh soon after took to the open 
to get better acquainted with his surroundings. 

The spirit of structure at Pialcyon Harbor was 
soHdity and simple adornment. The same heavy 
white stone forming the main building, with its broad 
verandas supported by massive pillars, the palatial 
stables and towering look-out house, was also manifest 
in the Retreat, a hall for study and lecture, the India 
ten^le and chime tower on the side hills, down to the 
mooring places along the lagoon and bridges spanning 
it, sunken gardens and peacock house — all the work of 
a mind that realizes its ideals in strengthful simplicity 
rather than in filigree. 

In contrast with the white, sturdy architecture, were 
the great fix>nt grounds with its varied and luxuriant 
gardens and rolling velvety stretches of lawn, white 
roadways and winding paths, all lending beauty and 
test to the tired spirit and body of the dty man. 

Mr. Waugh had seated himself in full view of the 
lagoon, watching a canoe race between three bare-armed 
and bare-legged young fellows, when he observed the 
dose approach of two ladies headed for and looking 
direcdy at him, one a litde past middle life, the other 
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with perhaps an inch of forehead showing above the 
surface. 

^It's Bob! Don't cry out! Mother may hear," she 
enjoined quiedy. 

Miss Hastings, too frightened to speak, stood be- 
numbed and trembling. 

In action quick as thought Alicia leaped and seized 
a tall, young sapling two-thirds up, swung her supple 
limbs around its middle and by dint of her own weight 
was borne to within three feet of the water's surface. 
Clinging with one hand to the tree, she reached out 
till the cane circled the young man's neck and then 
pulled for dear life. 

*^Get hold of an arm as soon as I haul him in !" she 
called to Miss Hastings. 

Between them they landed the youth high and wet 
on the bank, whereupon Alicia prompdy followed from 
memory the instructions laid down in the first-aid code 
for the drowned. 

Young Bob Wyman, after ejecting a quantity of 
water fix>m mouth and nose, sat bolt upright, wound 
his hands over his bare knees, and turning his wonder- 
ing blue eyes full upon Alicia, said doggedly : 

'Well, now what have you got to say ?" 

Alicia returned his gaze with much the expression 
a mother might display who had caught her six year 
old boy throwing stones at the door of a preacher. 



Jm\i- 
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^^Miss Plasdngs/' she said turning to her companion, 
with a half amused, half ironical air, ^^allow me to intro- 
duce to you my near-angel brother Robert. You may 
have thought that you knew him, but truly you do 
not. Bob is nineteen, has never learned to swim, nor 
to play any one of the games scientifically, and yet he 
poses as a sport. He is the cellar champion of all 
leagues, and still has the audacity to contest with 
experts in any of them. Times without number he 
hais disgraced us ! I expect the next thing will be that 
he has taken to aeroplaning and, of course, that will 
mean Mars for Bob, or at least a handful of stars. 
Bravado is all very well but common sense is a whole 
lot better. Being a sport doesn't necessarily imply one's 
sitting on a railroad track!" 

*^Look here, sis, that's enough of that hook-stuff. I 
saw that those fellows were putting it over me and, of 
course, I had to get excited. Then, the first thing I 
knew I was in the drink. Say, who got to me?" he 
broke oflF sharply. 

*lf it were not for Miss Hastings — ^" 

**0-h, Alicia !" protested Miss Hastings. 

*^I was going to say that had it not been for 
Miss Hastings," persisted Alicia, pointing her hand, 
revolver-like, at the wet culprit, ^^ou, young man, would 
now be feeding the gold-fish. There, I will leave it to 
be setded between you," said Alicia, rising and leaving 
abrupdy. 
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Twenty minutes had elapsed between Alicia's sudden 
departure and her return. So absorbed was Mrs. 
Wyman in a rapid fire of speech in behalf of Mr. 
Waugh's entertainment, that she had quite forgotten 
her daughter's absence. She ceased abruptly upon the 
appearance of Alicia, who stood meditatively &cing 
her mother. 

^^There, Mother, dear, on the high gear again. 
Sometimes I think that you put your conversation in 
high speed for fear your motor may stall," she said, 
in tones if not terms of utmost affection. 

*Why, my dear!" exclaimed Mrs. Wyman, *Where 
have you been? Fine manners, leaving us without a 
word," she pursued, rising and enfolding Miss Alicia 
in embrace and with an ardor usual only where the 
separation has been one of years. 

Alicia returned the embrace with added spirit. 

*^hold Lurline the water queen! Observe in me 
the original and only life-saving crew of Halcyon 
Harbor! With the aid of my trusty cane, I prevent 
kind mothers fix>m becoming sonless!" she replied, 
swaying and tugging at her hips as a sailor hitches his 
trousers. 

Mrs. Wyman was too much occupied with carrying 
out the proprieties to gather any meaning from Alicia's 
talk and antics. 

**You must meet Mr. Waugh. Just think, Mr. 
Waugh knew your poor, dear rather very well — that 
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.is by reputation. My daughter Alicia, Mr. Waugh,'* 
babbled the mother. 

^^I hope I shall like you," acknowledged Alicia, 
smiling graciously, reading in the florid countenance, 
three distinct emotions. 

The alternating currents of banter and openly 
displayed afiection was a combination with whidi 
Mr. Waugh was not familiar. If she were his 
daughter he would adopt prompt measures for re- 
adjustment. Just what course he would pursue to 
re-model the vivacious Alicia was under debate, when 
a boy dressed in the Harbor uniform of white flannel 
with gray epaulets, droned his name, at some little 
distance fix>m the trio: 

"Mister Waugh! M-i-s-t-e-r Waugh! Message for 
Mister W-A-U-G-H!" 

Signalling the boy, Waugh was shordy handed a 
note, containing a brief statement that Dr. Wing would 
see him in his private oflSice. With due explanation, 
plus unnecessary apology and hurry, Waugh excused 
himself and departed. 

**Remember your promise — tomorrow, you know !'* 
called Mrs. Wyman, with a vivid smirk. 

The retreating figure turned pardy about and 
nodded assent. 

"He is so agreeable when you come to know him," 
murmured Mrs. Wyman. 
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^^Yes, mother mine — you see only the good in 
everybody) and there is good in everybody; while I 
am ever confronted with their faults. Your seeing 
only the good in others is what makes me love you 
and helps me to see only the good in you,** said Alicia 
softly. 



CHAPTER m. 

DR. Franklin Wing got up from the seat at his 
\ desk and advanced to meet Mr. Waugh^ 
r extending both hands to the merchant. 
Waugh had pictured him as a small, 
whiskerful person, with pale, watery eyes and a £u:- 
away air or abstracdon. 

The man whose hands he held was tall, straight, 
£dr and with izi more the appearance of an army 
officer than a professional man. Every feature of 
the doctor's strong face indicated what Waugh felt 
with the first contact, vitality. His was the touch 
of one crowded to the doors with life, thronged with 
a dynamic quality that seemed to surg^ aiid tingle 
diroueh the fincers of the merchant. Every inch of 

body and bmb, strong and dean-cut, that anyone 
might have taken him for an athlete. His hair, thick 
and plainly brushed, was the hue of putty; his eyes 
were blue — just plain blue — with a light in them 
that seemed to be all his own. As to the doctor's 
age, thirty-six was the limit of the guesser; fer^-feur 
the feet 

[33] 
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Add some of the sunlight of Franklin Wing*s eyes 
to those of Champ Oark, when Champ was thirty-five, 
and a fair portrait of the doctor may be had. 

Chester Waugh was drawn to the man. 

^ You have a very fine place here. In &ct I might 
say a beautifiil place,** quoth Mr. Waugh, flatteringly, 
after taking the proflFered chair. 

•^t does very well,** responded the doctor abstract- 
edly. His eyes, with a little of the sun in them gone 
down, were so intendy fixed upon the merchant that 
he figited noticeably. 

Recovering himself, Waugh began a rather long and 
untimely speech in whidi he ridiculed the accommoda- 
tions leading to the Harbor, practically recounting his 
entire experience on the P. 6C W. R.R., and concluding 
with a denunciation of its oflSiciab, highly seasoned 
with threat) after which. Dr. Wing said gendy: 

^Tn an outer country so far from the cities as we 
are, travel is so slight that service such as you are used 
to cannot be afforded. There are so many sweets in 
this free, flower-breathed country that we take the 
bitter trifles philosophically. 

^Let me see — ^you came here for treatment, I sup- 
pose,** said the doctor, purposely side tracking the 
merchant fix>m his railroad grievance. 

* Yes ; that is I may. I have a friend who advised 
me to come here. You may remember George Seaton, 
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one of your patients here last ^riL Seaton told me 
that you made a new man of him/' said Waugh. 

^^I remember Mr. Seaton, a fine fellow." With this 
said. Dr. Wing leaned back in his chair, holding him- 
self to reflection fi^r a time and then said slowly: 

^*I shall probably make some statements not to your 
liking, but whatever is said should in no wise be taken 
oflfensively. My words are not intended to either 
please or plague but to convey the truth as it seems to 
me. You perhaps understand, Mr. Waugh, that our 
methods are not at all in accord with those of the 
regularly accepted physician. Men of medicine deal 
with eflfects; we deal wholly with cause — with the 
reasons for things. 

^ Your difficulty is of a nervous character. Your 
digestive organs are fickle ; one day of serenity is sure 
to be fi^Uowed by a rebellion within, the next day ; 
sleep is similiady uncertain. You are easily disturbed; 
nearly always under strain and therefore irritable. 
Ordinarily, irritability is regarded as an effi^ct; we see 
it in the light of cause. You are nervous because of 
irritability and irritable because of an enlarged ego. You 
have been too long too self-satisfied to be led naturally 
to self-knowledge. 

^ew and l^er thoughts and ideals, self-command, 
and an awakening into a consciousness of your own 
spiritual force and how to direct it are necessary if 
health and renewed powers are expected.** 
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The naturally pink countenance of Chester Waugh 
was now a pronounced cerise. 

^TIow does it come that you know so much about 
me — I haven't said so!" exclaimed Waugh, with a 
touch of bluster. 

^The important thing just now is not so much how 
I came to know as that I am stating the fects," answered 
the doctor mildly. G>ntinuingy he said : 

*^e make no promise odier than this : Accept our 
premises, abide in them and we restore or rather you 
and we restore. ^Thy faith has made thee whole/ said 
the master healer. And faith — what is faith but 
active desire quickened into expectancy? Full faith 
or confidence realizes all; partial trust receives its 
equivalent, no more, no less. We get as we give, 
reap as we sow, 

**We maintain that for its weal or woe the body is 
wholly at the mercy of the mind and that disease 
is impossible either to mind or body where the soul 
is purged of fi^ar, hate, deceit and kindred propensities. 
Ours are mere theories and unbelievable up to the point 
of test. Faith is required only as a prelude to proof. 
Mere belief ceases in degree as we know. 

^^If what I have said seems to present possibilities 
for your betterment, all very well; if not, all very 
well We urge no one. I have an appointment at 
4:30 — it is now twenty minutes after," said the doctor. 
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rising fix>m his seat and glancing at the dock over 
his desk. 

Mr. Waugh got up on his feet, garnered his cap 
of a rather noisy pattern of doth, first getting the tear 
end of it to the fore, and after correct adjustment, 
asked in a helpless way : 

*What do I have to do?^ 

The light in the doctor's eyes went to effulgence. 
Winding his arm bdow the merchant's shoulders, 
together they moved toward the door. The doctor, 
smiling broadly but kindly, replied: 

^ shall not ask so very much of you. Just long for 
health and peace as you have for money and the way 
will be (^>en to you. ^That whidi ye seek believing ye 
will receive that ye shall receive.' 

^If you dedde to test our work the first effort will 
be to induce you to lay down all i&-and-ands and 
try to bring yourself to the point of expectation; or 
rather, my first work will be to relieve you of a con- 
dition of remorse fix>m which you are now suffering, 
whidi is an exaggerated afiair, I think." 

Chester Waugh, staring up into the doctor's cytSy 
with shut lips and &ding color, stood stock still; a 
tremor passing over him. 

^TThere," said the doctor, soothin^y, *'I did not 
mean to hurt. In our work litde progress is made 
until we arrive at cause. Few are inclined to unburden. 
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to tell it ally and so we have to feel our way as 
best we can* By the way, I speak at our lecture hall 
at 8:30 this evening. If you care to attend, you may, 
in common with others, ask any questions pertaining 
to the subject in hand. Till then and after, God bless 
you !'' concluded the doctor, letting go the merchant's 
hand. 

^^If I am here tomorrow night I shall remain." 
With this afiBrmation Waugh stumbled out. 

Deeply stirred by the Doctor's uncanny insight, 
Wauch, after finding his way to a seat on the 
broad veranda, sat heedless to all but his own stormy 
emotions and haunting memories. Why had he not 
resented this man's efirontety, he asked himself re- 
peatedly. 

^^I was a fi>ol ! Even though he has some fortune^ 
telling power or whatever it is — I was a fool ! What 
right had he to use it on me?'' 

Then the feet of his mind hurried back over his 

foot-tracks through the past: '*Jane— dead these 

twenty years the money 1 needed it the business 

would have gone to the dogs — the will 1, the cun- 
ning coward 1 broke it and Jane poor Jane 

in poverty— died in poverty died as a beggar dies 

— <jod! why can't I forget. I would go to her on 

my hands and knees with her money and mine ^if 

— if I could only give it back." 
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Slowly, and in the midst of his remorse and self- 
condemnation, the merchant sensed a presence near 
him. He turned in his seat to see ancl feel the vital 
presence of the doctor standing over him, and with his 
appearance a new sense of calm came to him. 

*^I have been thinking for you the thoughts that 
you should think for yourself. 

^^All of us are children, and prone to take the mis- 
taken way. Whatever blunders we made, we did as 
well as we could. Remorse accomplishes nothing but 
wreckage of nerves and body. We atone for our sins 
only as we cease to sin. 

*You are feeling better and will sleep tonight, I 
think," said the doctor kindly. 

^ Yes, but I did a thing that I ought to suffer for. 
My sister — I did not do right by her. She's dead 
now !" cried Waugh bitterly, at the same time startled 
at the fact that he had disclosed his secret. 

^For how long and to what purpose do you propose 
to suffer?" asked the doctor. 

T can't get it off my mind," Waugh deplored. 

^ou can and will just as soon as new and worthy 
interests occupy your mind. Make amends by striving 
to do for others — help someone or several to help 
themselves. Help another and you have helped your- 
self. No life attached solely to self ever realizes real 
values. Your mental state wiU change in degree as 
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you wish it to change. Your Noughts are entirely 
at ^e dictation of your wilL'' With this said, the 
doctor wished Waugh a good night, and slipped 
quiedy away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SADIE Curtiny leading lady waitress of ^e dining- 
room at the Hatbor, with a final inspection of 
) the immaculately dean table covers, carefiilly 
arranged table requisites, and finally a rather 
toooidcal scrutiny of the six waitress maids, each 
stationed at her respective post, stepped ceremoniously 
to a row of buttons on the wall of the corridor. 
With a pressure here and there, she struck the 
first nine notes of ^^Home Again,'' with immediate 
response from die chime tower, on a rise just across 
the lagoon; the soft, sweet-toned chimes, electrically 
empowered, being audible from the remote recesses of 
the big grounds. 

Sadie repeated the nine notes for a period of two 
minutes and was through. 

This was the signal for each dining hour. 

Only by infinite labor had Sadie mastered the solo, 
the nine notes comprising her musical repertoire. 

Sadie it was who, on her arrival at the Harbor some 
weeks away, with an improving survey of the profuse 
beauty of the grounds, gasped and observed in a fervid 
Celtic gush, ^'Isn't human nachur 1-o-v-e-l-y !" 

M 
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The order of service at Harbor Home was in the 
old fashioned &mily style of several at a table, the 
fifty-odd guests seated in ovals of eight. 

Sadie ushered the merchant to a seat next to Mrs. 
Wyman, the daughter and young Bob occupying seats 
directly opposite. Mrs. Wyman glowed upon Waugh 
and in approval of Sadie's assignment. 

^^elcome to our city/' said Alicia with a quick, 
shocked glance and recovery at the sight of Waugh's 
meager hirsute equipment. 

^^Mr. €}arstairs I present you to Mr. Waugh; Mr. 
White, Mr. Waugh. Mr. €}arstairs is widely known 
as a philanthropist and reformer; Mr. White, the 
playwright and author of ^A Bewitching Night.' 
Doubdess you are familiar with the names and work 
of both gendemen," spoke Mrs. Wyman to Mr. Waugh, 
upon concluding the introduction. 

«To be sure! To be sure!" said the merchant, in 
poor disguise of the &cts. 

^^Mr. Waugh is identified with the larger side of 
commercial afiairs in New York Qty," Mrs. Wyman 
assured the gendemen. 

Mr. Waugh, acknowledging the lady's statement, 
bowed condescendingly, a fact not lost on the beautiful 
Alicia. 

^^Mama dear," she said, ^Svith your dainty fingers 
and patridanly exquisite hands, together with your very 
superior culture, Wl you please pass the chicken-gravy." 
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^'Her ain't got no gravy, arc hcr?^ interjected young 
Bob, wailing it woefully at Alicia. 

^Tlcmember! young man,** quoth AUda, diverted 
at the same moment from the youth to the statuesque 
form of Olivia Reade, the actress, at that moment on 
the point of taking her accustomed seat at the table. 
Whereupon quick glances were exchanged, and then 
Alicia turned and again faced young Bob with a theatric 
air of warning: 

*1-Iave a care, sir! Have a care! Remember-r-r I 
could a tale unfold — ^" 

Yout^ Bob threw an arm over his &ce as a pugulist 
wards off a blow. 

^^All right — I accept the apology, sis. You're for- 
gave ; only don't ever ask me to mop up a lagoon again.'* 

^^Oh, Olivia!" spoke Alida, passing lighdy from 
Bob to the newcomer, ^^give me the honor of introducing 
to you Mr. Waugh. Mr. Waugh is a large — ^what is 
it you sell, Mr. Waugh? I don't think you said," she 
ot^erved. 

n[ am a manu&cturer of culinary utensils," said 
Waugh impressively, rising to his feet. ^^I have fac- 
tories in New York and stores pretty much all over 
the country. My business last year — ^ 

**How nice of you," murmured Olivia. 

Chester Waugh had wished to elaborate on the 
magnitude of his enterprise and would have so 
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discoursed but for Olivia's comment. It disconcerted 
him. He sat down abrupdy, reddening to the ears. 

The quick, chirpy voice of Mrs. Wyman, ever eager 
to pull into the leas when breakers showed, filled the 
momentary lulL 

^K)livia, dear!" she exclaimed, ^^as you stood at 
your chair I was thinking what a perfect pity it was 
that you were not bom a real queen instead of a 
player of queens: your royal air — so perfect; your 
regal grace of carriage; your — ^your— oh, dear what 
shaU I say?—" 

^^Her Regal shoes — is that it. Mama dear?" gurgled 
Alicia. 

"No! oh, dear no! I meant every word of it," 
expostulated Mrs. Wyman. 

Here, TuUey White, the playmaker, arose from his 
seat, thrust a shapely white hand under his vest, shook 
his head till a thatch of dark hair fell over a fiiU, white 
forehead, and said emotionally : 

"On every occasion of crisis; in every momentuous 
hour of a nation's need, somewhere fix>m one of the 
four winds, like a rescuing ship to a foundering barque 
in the darkness, has arisen one of such soul-stature, as 
to make the problem a mere trifle. Hence, be it 
observed that I have risen and am in your midst." He 
paused as if to let the impressive fact sink in, and 
then, turning and bowing spaciously to Mrs. Wyman, 
continued : 
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^Tetmit me, dear madam, to champion your be- 
leagured cause. With one sweep of my singularly sweet 
young voice I brush aside all opposition of the enemy/' 
he said, at the same time glaring balefuUy and squint- 
eyed at Alicia, ^^and let loose my oratorical dogs of 
war — *' Here sounds of a puppy howling were 
instandy heard coming fix>m uncier Bob's chair, which 
persisted until the speaker called to Sadie Curdn : 

^^Miss Curdn will you put the intelligent part of 
this audience in your debt oy bringing that dachshund 
a bone?" 

The posture of the speaker, while dramatic and 
apparendy of extreme indignation, had no effect 
other than to cause the offender to emit a series of 
dog-like, threatening growls. 

Miss Curdn merely gave her head a toss of disdain. 

With a last withering glance at young Bob, the 
speaker again turned to Mrs. Wyman : 

«-by uniting our foic«s-nay, dear madam, be not 
alarmed: this is not a proposal. I simply mean that 
by combining our forces, I shall speak the magic words 
to burst asunder the palace gates and lead our lady-fair 
into her queendom. The good mother of our enemy 
said — ^" He paused. **She said — " 

*!Don't tell him. Mother dear — ^not until we consult 
our lawyer," cried Alida, wamin^y. 

Without deigning a glance at die *enemy' the 
speaker continued: ^^She said — ^what she said — Ah, 
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I have it : she said, lier queenly gcace, her royal air/ 
and to this I add, her unequaled power and nerve to rule 
and bring her male subjects in a frenzied rush of wor- 
ship to her feet, only to be told that the balcony seats 
are three dollars a throw!'' 

Here the speaker paused and, gazing agitatedly over 
the heads of nis auditors, cried: 

'Where is she? Where is Olivia? Is Gonan Doyle 
in the audience ?" Then with an anxious, bewildered 
efibrt to discover the stately Miss Reade, the speaker 
cautiously lifted and peered under a teacup, searched 
hurriedly through his pockets and then fell into his 
chair baffled and he^less. 

'^Advertise in the lost column! No, don't! Here 
him are!" bawled young Bob, triumphandy, moving 
over to the actress and crowning her blonde head with 
a silver finger4x>wL 

ILadies and Footease!" proceeded Bob, ''Miss Reade 
will now get even by tossing a few heart-throbs off her 
brilliant young tongue! Speak, little one, speak!" 

Olivia Reade smote die table noisily with a boullion 
ladle and demanded: 

"Order! Order! Canaille! Order, I say! Are you 
through or just beginning? If so, make it known by 
shutting up !" 

"Second the motion!" called someone laughingly, 
from another table. 
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^Don't flatter yourself that you flatter me in the 
very littlest least. Can you think that I, Olivia Reade, 
could stoop to gracing a mete queendom! — I who 
have played Mary, Elizabeth — ** 

^Mary Elizabeth is a candy &ctory at Syracuse T 
cut in young Bob torturingly. 

^^I who have acted Mary, Elizabeth and Qeopatra,'* 
continued OUvia, ignoring the interruption. ** A queen! 
I a mere queen? Pouf ! Perish the thought! What 
is she but what she has to be, while I am many queens, 
and yet retain the inalienable privilege of being myself. 
When Rome fell — ^" (violent lurching on the part of 
Miss Reade.) 

*l!)on't Olivia — please don't ! Even though a penny 
felling does make more noise than a dollar bill, please 
don't fell! We know that you have much to grieve 
over — ^think of the years it would take if you were to 
die by inches, but then, even the sea is blue at times 
because there is so much of it,'* consoled Alicia. 

^nrhanks for diem kind words," responded Olivia 
tearfully, in perfect mimicry of Sadie Curdn's voice, 
after v^iich she resumed: 

^Repeating my last deadiless words, I am many 
queens and of many nations ; they, what are they but 
queens of a solitary empire? While I — ^ Here Olivia 
smote her ample bosom, wincing and coughing explos- 
ively with the assault. *^I am queen of all nations! 
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To me all nations pay homage, and why? — ^why, you 
ask? And I cotn^y. Gon^der, ditee of my grand- 
mothers had double chins! Is it any wonder that I 
have led a double life?" 

**Oh, Olivia,'* interrupted Alicia, **Fve wanted so 
much to ask you : When you were on the continent 
last summer did you go hither and yon or were you 
oblig^ to go yon and hither? Answer me, please 
do.^ 

The reply was instant: ^our geogn^hy. Miss 
Wyman, smacks of the rabble. Hither is a native of 
Scotland; Scotch hither, or heather, possibly it is 
called; while the fact is, I never met Yon until I got 
into Sweden. 

^Gendemen,'' resumed Olivia forlornly, ^I would 
ask each of you to many me were it not for the feet 
diat Fm a little too good to be true! Let us conunune 
with the viands," she concluded in a benedictory pose. 

Amid noisy and exaggerated applause the actress 
seated herself majestically. 

Chester Waugh, with the last words of the speaker, 
rose fix>m his seat, excused himself awkwardly and 
hurried out through the corridor to the veranda, his 
preferred port in a storm. 

Never in all his past-meridian life had he been quite 
so uncomfortable in an assembly of people, never so 
much at a loss to adapt himself to a situation. From 
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boyhood he had retained die influences of old-fiishioned, 
old country parents, with whom the dining function 
was a solemn afiair, levity at which was the next thing 
to sacrilege. 

Somehow he felt that he was involved in the sense- 
less speech-making, but just why was more than he 
could £ithom. 

Rocking himself in a big, cushioned bamboo chair, 
too vigorously for restfulness, Waugh oscillated jerkily 
till the sound of a voice arrested his attention. 

*lnne evening Mr. Waugh. May I draw up a 
chair beside you?" 

Waugh recognized the features of Carstairs, the one 
person at the ^le who had taken no part in the silly 
performance. 

**Yes, of course. Glad to have you,** answered Waugh. 

^^Rather a noisy party," said Carstairs casually. 

^^Rather a noisy lot of infernal feols!" was the in- 
clement answer. 

Some moments passed ere Carstairs took up the 
thread. 

**Much depends on the point of view,*' he said finally. 
^ used to dislike that sort of thing myself, but now I 
rather enjoy it. I once thought that, in a world with 
so much that is sad and heart-breaking, small talk 
and banter were out of place. I think we are all in- 
dined to take the world and ourselves a little too 
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seriously. I have lived to see some good come out of 
smiles and laughter, however li^dy provoked, but 
none out of blank seriousness. On die wall of my 
room is a card reading ^Care runs for miles from the 
fisDow who smiles.' I make it my business to read it 
every morning; it acts like a tonic for the rest of the 
day," declared die reformer. 

•What do you think of 'em?" asked Wau^ with 
a concoction of challenge and caution. 

^ An unusual people. Believe me, you've seen the 
worst side of than. I have been here ten days and 
have had time to study them. Most of my first 
impressions have dwindled, one after another. Fve 
about concluded that they — and by diey I refer to 
Miss Wyman, Miss Reade and the playmaker — on 
occasions purposely put their poorest bc»iies at the 
top and for reasons best known to themselves. Every- 
thing they do seems to have a purpose back of it. 
Seemingly at a glance diey g^t one's measure — how 
much one has seen, thoumit and lived. Express 
yourself on one subject and they seem to divine just 
what you will think on another, and why you think 
so. They have more subtle whyfbrs than any people 
I have ever met." 

^es, but diat big lady was positively vulgar. Some 
of her rematks were low — actually low. I shouldn't 
think diat the doctor would tolerate such talk at the 
dining table," Waugh declared irritably. 
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^^I think that Miss Readers leputatioti would hatdly 
bear out your conclusions. You may fairly judge hst 
and Miss Wyman as unusual and perhaps peculiar, 
but £irther than this no one could safely go/' replied 
€}arstairs« 

And then in a manner that clearly showed that he 
considered the subject out of order, he shifted: 

^^My first experience differs somewhat from yours. 
Under my hat I harbor a bee or two of my own. 
The evening of my arrival, at dinner, they were dis- 
cussing the rotten, Russian-like conditions of child 
labor in the south, when, in the midst of it all, I let 
loose one of my own bees, and take it from me, they 
drove the bee back in a panic, stinging me nearly to 
death with it. They, so to speak, doused me in a sea 
of logic new to me, poured a volley of questions with 
which I was not familiar, ripped my reasoning into a 
bunch of tatters and left me overwhelmed, at least for 
the time being; my appetite gone, my temper ruffled.'' 

*XXight to mind their own business !" said Waugh, 
patronizingly. 

€}arstairs smiled and proceeded: *^ere diey in die 
least irritated? Hardly! This still, beautiful June night 
is not more calm than diey were. I first thought that 
my subject would be new to them ; not so. They knew 
it from A to izzard, in fact I doubt that there's a 
single philosophy dealing with the improvement of the 
race with which they are not closely acquainted. 
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*l>oes this talk bore you?'' €}arstairs suddenly 
diverged to say, ofiering a cigar to the merchant and 
lifting another for himself, upon Waugh's acceptance. 

*^Why no; diat is if it suits you. Of course Fm 
here and the sooner I know the &cts the better for 
me, eh?'* said Waugh, turning a wavering affirmation 
into a question. 

Carstairs shot a circle of smoke, like a tiny rubber 
tire, into the gathering dusk and proceeded in the 
manner of one who had gone too fkr to quit. 

*^These people see harm in what you and I consider 
nominal, and pass lighdy over things in which we see 
danger and guard against. Seemingly they are devoid 
of fear and ill-will toward anyone or anything. Pride 
and conceit are one and the same diing with them. 
They are as simple at heart as little children. They 
s^plaud ^e saint no more than they condemn the 
sitmer. Condemnation, they insist, has no remedial 
value, but, on the contrary, provokes and multiplies 
the evil it condemns. With them virtue is not simply 
its own reward; without virtue, they say, reward is 
impossible. They rail at neither the sinner nor his 
sins but rely on emphasizing the dread consequences of 
sin upon body and souL Man, they argue is well or ill, 
strong or weak, good or bad, sane or sinful by reason 
of the thoughts he thinks.'' The speaker ceased. 

"I wouldn't wonder if there was something in it," 
said Waugh meditatively. ^^Since I had a talk with 
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the doctor I've begun to realize that my nerves are 
always worse after I have been excited or mad at some- 
diing. But I hardly think I can swallow the whole dose. 
Seems to be quite a smart chap, diat doctor. He got 
me pretty near right, syn^toms andall, without my saying 
a word. And I guess he's cute enough to see that I 
couldn't be pulled into it ; they'll have to show me first. 
What do you think of him?" asked Waugh guardedly. 

^^G)nceming Dr. Wing^" answered Carstairs, in 
tones of no litde warmth, *Tve got past the opinion 
stage and can speak with certainty. 

^^I left Toledo, my home city, ten days ago, given up 
by doctors as a hopeless case; my trouble, heart-afiection. 
Somehow Dr. Wing got my confidence at once. I be- 
lieved in him more than in his philosophy. However, 
I fallowed instructions, read their books and tried to 
understand. When I came here, I was in almost con- 
stant pain, and was not able to walk any distance with- 
out exhaustion. The pain disappeared after three days. 
This morning I walked six miles without materially 
feeling it. I expect before long to leave here a well man. 

^^Sometimes I think that it just happened so — that 
nature stepped in at the psychological moment and did 
the work, and yet I have never before heard of nature 
doing a similar trick with a difficulty such as mine. 

*^No, I am willing to give credit to whom it is due. 
I put a price of worth on the doctor equal to the value of 
my life and that is some!" said Carstairs in conclusion. 
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All thiou^ the recital Chester Waugh had steadily 
eyed the speaker, on the alert to discover evidences, 
first of euile and later of delusion. Not finding any- 
diing of the first he settled back in his seat, self-satis- 
fied that the latter was the fiict. 

At this moment groups of from two to six persons 
were going down the stone steps and moving in one 
direction, chatting and laughing the while. 

**What's going on?^ asked Waugh. 

^I think that they are going over to die lecture halL 
Dr. Wing gives a talk every Tuesday night. Better 
come along," said Carstairs rising as he spoke. 

Waugh assented without comment. 

*1 meant to tell you," Carstairs said on the way over, 
*^Miss Reade, Miss Wyman and Mr. White practically 
supply die fimdsfi^r conducting this work. Their money 
with that of some few others, whom I do not know, 
also established the institution. The doctor is not a 
man of means. Peculiar thing, there is no fixed price 
other than fi^r living accommodations. You pay fi^r per- 
sonal service and treatment accordin^y as you value it." 

**Silly creatures! Very unbusinesslike! What's to 
hinder me or anyone else from walking away without 
paying a cent?" said Waugh, sarcastically. 

^^Nothing — ^not a thing; but, if you received benefit, 
could yon? 

*TIiis feature of afifairs did much to convince me diat 
they were confident of their ability to he^, otherwise 
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how would they date take such chances. They refuse to 
accept something for nothing. No case is continued un- 
less orders are complied with. As soon as the contrary is 
known their work ceases/' said Gustairs with emphasis. 

A short, sharp, nasal ^^FTm'' from the merchant 
proved that he was still unconvinced. 

They were now at the entrance of the hall, a one- 
story building, and like all the Harbor structures, 
massive and imposing, with here and there an artistic, 
dignifying touch. The audience, numbering more 
than fifty, filled die seats to about one-third the 
capacity of the halL Carstairs and Waugh took seats 
at the rear, the rest of the audience being well up 
to the front. 

The steady hum of chatter left no room for silence. 

Inscribed in cilt letters on a mahogany board above 
die stage were mese lines: — 

YOU WILL COMMAND MUCM 
ONLY AS YOU DEMAND MUCH, 
NOT OF THE SONS OF MEN, 
NOT OF THEIR TOIL AND KEN, 
BUT OF YOURSELF. 

Chester Waugh, reading the lines, his lips moving 
perceptibly, commented, ^^I guess that's about right. 
I never had a dollar that I didn't make myself!" 

^^I don't take the statement as referring particularly 
to dollars. 
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^Did you get all that you have accumulated solely 
dirou^ your own efibrts?" asked Catstaits. 

*^ell, of course, I don't suppose any man ever got 
very rich off his own work. I employ over a thousand 
workmen at a profit I'm not in business for my 
health any more than they are or you are, for that 
matter/' answered Waugh tardy. 

*^I did not mean to make the subject a personal one, 
Mr. Waugh. However, I don't just see why the acquire- 
ment of health in business isn't quite as essential as 
accumulating dollars. Why not conduct our business 
affiurs so as to acquire both. 

^^Because of worrying over business, I accumulated a 
state of nerves that led me to heart-weakness. 

^Tor myself, I stand for the united ownership of all 
properties and tools ; these people insist that the day 
is on the way when workingmen will reverse the 
present order by working ^th instead of for the man 
of business. They are individualists, and contend 
that die present system, widi its iniquitous barriers 
removed, is right and equitable and that beyond equity 
we cannot go," said Gtrstairs calmly. 

*^What might the iniquitious barriers be?'' asked 
Waugh skeptically. 

Carstairs was on the point of replying when a 
sudden hush attracted his attention to the stage, upon 
which Dr. Wing had just appeared. 

^^Some other time," said Qustairs in a low tone. 



CHAPTER V. 

IT^TT T'll'riOUT preliminaries the doctor went 
\Y/ straight to his task. 

^/ ^/ '*Men and Women," he began : 

^^Everything we do is a reach for happi- 
ness. We work because we find more happiness in 
work than we do in idling; we idle when we find 
more happiness in idleness than we do in working. 
We give because it would pain us to withhold; we 
withhold because it would pain us to give — whatever 
we do is done because we are happier for doing it. 

^^Because of man's aversion to suffering we know 
that his desire is ever for pleasurable emotions or 
happiness ; and that, deep within him — ^however vague 
the realization — there is a consciousness that fi^r his 
unhappiness, he alone is to blame. 

^^And if it be true that the inner voice is right — 
what then is the nature of his &ult? 

^^Since the beginning of the world, he has followed 
the hire of die senses, to find, with the passing of 
years, only broken health and embitterment; the 
hunger of his heart unanswered; the thirst of his 
soul unquenched. And to this is added the grim 
truth that he has done no more for himself and 

[57] 
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the world than to perpetuate his unhappy kind and 
plane. 

^^He sought hs^iness in indulgence; through the 
possession of things; through the power and pomp of 
position, and the adulation of the crowd, only to find 
emptiness. 

^nrhere is no peace!' his heart cries; and to that 
his soul assents. 

"He sought to find through the senses that nuhich 

the senses cannot give. 

^Even in doing the mighty works : leveling mount- 
ains, building pathways of steel through jungle and 
desert; realizing his dreams in wonderful inventions — 
even in these he (ailed to still that indefinable yearning, 
that ceaseless inner ciy of the heart. 

^^Still seeking, he went among the godly and knelt 
with them in their sanctuaries or stone, solemnity and 
stifling awe. Intendy he hung upon the words of 
men who spoke in strangely unnatural tones: ^Fear 
God and keep his commandments; Be M^amed against 
the day of wrath'; and then fiundy the words, ^God 
is Love.' 

^^His heart sank within him. He knew that his 
unrest would not end through the solace of the church. 
If he could only meet God fiure to face and talk 
things over with Him. Even for the sins that were as 
scarlet, Jesus had forgiveness; good men forgave: Why 
then the wrath of God? 
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** At times he seemed to see God in the glow-fly, the 
dawn and litde children; as the voice of the thunder- 
crash and of the sparrow on the spire twittering in the 
storm, but this was indefinite atul meant nothing to 
him. He turned from all thought of God to go back to 
a world in which he could, at times, find fbrgetfulness. 

*^e, as a class of seekers, deal not with atoms and 
molecules. We seek to know, not how man originated, 
but to know definitely what are his needs, that peace 
be realized and fuller power unfolded. 

^In our searching, we have had to discredit doctrinal 
authority and flee die Sabbatarian. We have had to 
read and interpret anew. And in thus seeking God 
we found we must first find — understand — man. 

^Jesus said, *I and the Father are one.' This the 
old schools misinterpreted, although he also said, ^The 
Father is greater than L' Again when he declared, 
* All that I do and greater wodks ye shall do,' the lips 
of doctrinal authority were closed and have so re- 
mained. 

*^e have taken the great Nazarene at his word, 
and while we have neither raised the dead nor walked 
die wave, we are healing the sick and heartbroken and 
know not yet what we shall do. We know that 
thou^t — ^the mightiest force in the universe — ^may be 
transmitted from one mind to another and that good 
thou^t overcomes evil and its consequences. We 
shall continue to heal die sick, and strive to impart to 
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man the knowledge of how to live so that he will be a 
power and law unto himself. 

^^e are living in the early mom of a new day — a 
day of awakening to our spiritual birthrieht, a day of 
new manhood and womanhood, new ideals, new aspira- 
tions, new and greater love, new and sweeter life; and 
with this awakening will come the realization that 
each and every being is involved in intal indhidual 
responsibilities. 

^All through the years we have held accountable 
for our sufferings, sorrows and defeats either an 
imaginary God, devil or &te; while back of it all was 
die fact of our own accountability. In our breasts we 
festered fear, hate, resentments, pride, jealousies, fore- 
bodings and lusts; all unconscious of the fact that by 
so doing we were slowly but surely poisoning soul and 
body into disease. We despised, hated and retaliated 
in revenge upon those who arous^ our enmity, when 
every single provocation was a needled experience, and 
should have been seen as a consequence of our mis- 
taken mental attitude. We shall be called upon to 
bear the evils and injustices of others only as long as 
we think it is right to hate evil and injustice. 

*^When we should have hailed trials and afflictions 
as blessings in disguise, we pouted at and bewailed 
them; thus snapping at the hands that would have 
fed us. Every infliction but emphasized the fact of an 
incomplete chemistry of soul — Love was the need. 
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^Into this life, none is bom who has not his burden 
of weakness to bear; for die sins of the Others still 
attend us. Character is an acquirement, not a birth- 
dower. If we would have the spirit of peace abide 
with us through our days, we must not only £u;e the 
law of our being, but we must abide in the law. The 
law is Love. 

*lt is for us to be kind with unkindness, serene and 
patient widi every mistaken way of our brodier man; 
and it is for us to know that: 

^EVERY BEING IS EVER DOING AS WELL 
AS HE CAN— NOT AS WELL AS HE MAY 
WISH TO DO, BUT AS WELL AS HE CAN 
UNDER THE BURDEN OF INHERITED 
PERVERSE IMPULSES, SWAYING HIM AT 
THE TIME. 

*lt is as brutally wrong to despise the soul-blind as 
it would be to hate and scorn the sighdess. 

*^The trend of anyone's mind is a total of that 
which he inherits plus that to which he is educated. 
If the parental bounty is a meagre one and the edu- 
cation likewise, what is to be expected of him? If the 
pre^natal influences are gpod and die environment and 
education unwholesome, or vice-versa, there is most 
certain to be an internal warfare between right and 
wrong tendencies till one or the other rules. 

nfo every undeveloped soul, it is right to do that 
which his impulses lead him to do. 
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^^Otily by seeing his sufferings as the consequences 
of his mistaken acts, can he be certain of the mistake 
of obeying unguided impulses. 

^ISefbre the will can act for righteousness, there 
must be desire for righteousness. There is no will to 
do a thing, until there is a desire to do it. 

^^Most minds are as a house divided against itself. 
At one time, inherited or cultivated good dominates 
and guides; at another, evil impulse reigns and directs. 
Good can dominate only as evil is displaced with good. 

*nrhe process of purifying the mind has been likened 
to that 01 purifying unclean water in a glass, by letting 
pure water &11, drop by drop, into it until it overflows; 
die overflow carrying with it some of the unclean. Just 
so, every good thou^t entering die soul will displace 
the impure, until eventually die soul and its teceptade 
are whole and sweet. And this means a consecration 
to good, not for a God's sake, nor for a saviour's sake, 
but for our own sakes. 

^^Ri^teousness, observed soldy in obedience to 
command, can bring nothing but bondage of soul or 
utter distrust of good; while righteousness observed for 
one's own sake, as die (me way to fulfil the needs of 
die soul, can bring only peace, strength and happiness. 

*^o one has ever gotten values out of sin equal to 
its price. 

^Recendy, in one of the newspsq>ers of my native 
dty, was recorded a very unusual circumstance: A 
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young man of twenty-two went to the local police head- 
quarters and b^ged to be taken in over night. His state- 
ment was that for two hours he had passed, repassed and 
hovered about a building in which were valuables of 
which he could easily have taken possession. For two 
hours he had fought the desire to steal, and dien, be- 
coming fearful of his power to overcome, begged to be 
put away from temptation. The household of his soul 
was divided against itself, with the burden of strength 
on die side of ri^teousness. What it cost the young 
man to make the fight only such as he can know. I 
have seen men stand in front of grogseries, sweating 
from every pore, and with finger-nails mgging into the 
flesh of dieir hands, in an efibrt to fight oS a mad- 
dening thirst for drink. By hypocrites and ultra respect- 
ables these men are reviled, scorned and hated. 

^The notice was printed in an obscure comer of the 
paper, with fewer words to tell the fiurts than I have 
used, and yet, within this incident was a wealth of 
meaning, of sufficient weight and worth to make 
materialfor a diousand mighty sermons. The young 
man weakly fled from the struggle, and yet, he won 
g^riously. To the self-righteous he is the sort that 
is despised of men, still I am glad to honor him with 
the best of my being, my love. He had the courage 
to confess his weakness before the world and such 
courage is certain to eventually lead him out of dark- 
ness, self-conflict and bondage. 
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**Whatevcr die opponents of teligiony old or new, 
have to say of the in^tacticability of Jesus' teachings, 
they must acknowledge one &ct, that he saw the 
larger possibilities in mankind and therefore demanded 
more of his fellow beings than has ever another. 

** *What is it,' he said, * that ye love those who love 
you ? I say unto you that ye shall love your enemies,' 
and herein lies die very pith and marrow of it all — the 
soul's great and indispensable need revealed — for by 
no other roadway will man ever find his way to peace. 

**To hate a fellow-life for any sin, great or small, is 
to establish that evil more fixedly in his soul and to 
plant the same seed in one's own souL To love one 
into love and new ways is to fulfil die law. 

*Ten thousand years of further human development 
can add nothing to this — that the greatest privilege we 
may enjoy now and then will be to live in kindness. 
To love is to truly live. 

** ^I bring to you a new commandment that ye love 
one another.' *I say unto you which hear, love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you.' 

*^ith the repeating of the following little verse, 
that will be all I have to say: 

^Evety ccxxl thought and deed once bom 
lives forever without deficit. 
While hate and guile, tho' they stay a 

long while. 
Are only here on a visit." 
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Dr. Wing seated himself in the chair by which he 
had been standing. Almost immediately a tall, slender, 
thin-lipped lady of aristocratic bearing arose, turned to 
the audience and said: 

^How can any one love the despicable? And as for 
pride, I am proud of my good name, my &mily and 
connections and would not have it odierwise." She 
resimied her seat more aggrieved than aggressive. 

Remaining in his chair the doctor answered : 

^^Mine is not a plea to love evil but to cease to hate it 
To hate evil is to create eviL To my mind one of the 
greatest love thoughts ever expressed by. man is this, 
' To know all is to forgfye alU 

^^Not until inquiry is made into the causes of human 
sinning and deficiency can we know how to feel and 
act toward the sinner and the incompetent. But with 
sincere inquiry, be assured that the revelations will be 
such,' that we, who have hated and condemned our 
brothermen, will bow our heads in uttermost shame, 
and try to so live that we may forgive ourselves. 

^^Righteousness, in the minds of the majority, has 
long been regarded as a sort of penalty or tax imposed 
by a whimsical God as a price payable for existence. 
Relegating God to a throne beyond the stars, billions 
of miles away, made it dius seem possible to escape 
his proximity and also evade the tax. So, it is small 
wonder that righteousness has gone limping through 
the ages. 
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'^Right living means personal, every day reward or 
it means nothing. 

"It is time to deny the knowing-power of the Nazar- 
ene when the spirit of his teachings is understood and 
tested, not before. And where among the millions of 
guessers and supposed followers is one who dare 
declare, *I have Uved and loved as he taught, and yet 
have ^ed to realize the fulness of life's blessings/ 

"For, oh, so pitiably long, the scriptural word has 
been ranted terrorizingly by pulpiteer and laity, while 
all the time the true message is^ ^God is Lore/ 

"True, theirs was an honest interpretation of God 
and righteousness, but, in granting this, it should be 
remembered that it has been said, and with more or 
less truth, that one can find in the Old Testament any 
kind of a God he may look for. 

"Their choice lay between a God of wrath, a hell of 
bodily torment, the Mosiac law of an eye for an eye; 
and the Love-Law of the gentle Master and his King- 
dom of Heaven within. 

"They chose the former. And thus religion had 
for its basis the most insidious enemy of die human 
soul — ^fear. 

"Man was besought to love God and to fear him at 
the same time — an impossibility. It was declared that 
only through fear could the ignorant masses be con- 
trolled. The deviltry of this was that the clergy wished 
to control and compeL How could they know that 
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the principle of love would fail since they had never 
triea it? 

^^ith the awakening to the truth, that naught but 
love can fulfil the needs of the human soul, is bom a 
new compassion, and with it an end to condemnation 
for all who grope in darkness and wrong-living. This 
sympathy I would name Lore — Love that will some 
day bring into realization the Kingdom to come." 

Dr. Wing paused to read from his notes and then 
proceeded: 

^^The lady, in common with many, considers pride 
an evidence of superiority. To be truly thankful for 
any and all good is well, but why confuse pride with 
thankfulness and why substitute a counterfeit when 
the real is at hand? 

**Pride of position, of power, of talent or money 
tends to arouse contempt for those beneath us. Con- 
tempt is a form of hate as subde and certain in its 
effects upon the body as arsenic. Contempt breeds 
hate in the one contemptuously considered and this 
hatred as seriously affects the hater as it does the one 
hated. 

*^Some years ago an American naval officer died. 
He had been willing to accept honors for an acheive- 
ment which the majority said was not his. No indi- 
cations of disease were in evidence and yet he died. 
Sometime before his passing he asserted that a cloud 
hung constandy over him. I dare to say that it was 
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die contempt of nearly a whole nation directed upon 
him that led to hb death. 

^^ith all of us it is either conquest of self or — 
consequence. Self-mastery never was an easy task; 
nothii^ worth while is easy. All progress is necessarily 
slow. We have to learn to be patient with ourselves 
as well as with others. 

*X)nce this earth was believed to be flat and stationary, 
and there were many who feared to go afar lest they 
suddenly topple off its edge. I resort to this old and 
oft used illustration for the simple reason that I know 
of no other so apropo. At the time Galileo proclaimed 
die earth to be round, men, wise and otherwise, scoffed 
at and persecuted him and his followers. ^Absurd! 
Impossible!' men jeered. *This earth a ball and in 
^>ace? Silly nonsense I How could we remain on 
me outside of a whirling sphere ? Preposterous ! The 
man is crazed! Let us destroy him!' 

^ears passed and there came a day when a thinking 
soul sat under a tree and reflected upon the simple fact 
of an apple filing, not upward but downward. This 
observation led to the dawn of the law of gravitation, 
and with die gradual awakening of the people to die 
meaning of the law, they ceased to think in die old 
way. Since then every part of the earth has been 
traversed by man with the skies ever smiling overhead. 

^Just as it was difficult, aye impossible, for the many 
to even think of the earth as a revolving sphere, until 
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the law governing it was understood; so is it impossible 
to realize the healing power of spirit and its effects upon 
character till the law of mind is understood and abided by. 

*l-ieart and soul hunger is universal The fears, 
doubts, forebodings and materialism of the millions 
make spiritual truth and its rewards seem too good to 
be true. All the good that man has ever dreamed of 
and more is on the way. Whoever lives in the realized 
good of today is living both now and in the future," 
the Doctor concluded. 

*^May I ask wherein your thought differs from 
Christian Science?" This question was put in a mild 
feminine voice, emanating from a young woman seated 
alone at one side of the nalL She did not rise. 

^^Chrisdan Science, in opening the psychic gates, 
created a following but not a practical philosophy. As 
a means of demonstrating the wonderful healing power 
of diou^t its value is inestimable. Christian Science 
maintains that there is no eviL There is no evil ^where 
love is but there cannot but be evil where love is not. 
In denying evil in themselves, the minds of its followers 
are duUed to their own infirmities. Denial of evil has 
no corrective power; evil thinking disappears only as 
the subconscious mind is filled with its opposite. 
Denying evil has the efiect of impressing on me sub- 
conscious the very evil denied. 

*^In the opinion of many, the premise of Christian 
Science pec»sts solely because its followers set them- 
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selves against any other explanation of the phenomenon 
of healing through spirit than that kid down in its 
tenets. Unreality is given precedence over very evident 
reality; while the realm of cause and effect is entirely 
disregarded. A knowledge of further difierences will 
require a study of our books/' affirmed the doctor. 

*^I have a friend " said a young man, rising with 

the assertion. 

At this moment C3iester Waugh nudged his com- 
panion. 

^Tve got to g^t out of here," he said. 

Carstairs, noting that the merchant was nervous, got 
up and followed him, bodi men tip-toeing quiedy out 
into the open. 

*1 would like to believe as these people do in the idea 
that we are solely responsible for our ills and defeats as 
well as for our blessings, if for no other reason than that 
it removes all blame from the shoulders of others, die 
devil included. Imagine what it must mean to live eveiy 
day alike, confident that nothing can come upon us 
except as we law-breakers invite it. I haven't got to it^ 
however," said Carstairs, as if talking to himself. 

Waugh made no reply. At the entrance of Harbor 
Home he remarked almost sneetingly: 

^^I suppose they're at it yet over there," pdnting 
an insinuating finger at the lecture halL Then widi a 
has^ **Good-Night !" he disappeared. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOMETIME along in the night, after Qiester 
Waugh fell asleep, he stood on a height above 
I the shore of a leaden, motionless sea, looking 
afar into a solemn, somber sky wherein but one 
lone star shone white and dazzling. No light was 
there save that of the solitary orb orthe night, he and 
the star seemingly the only occupants of a world other- 
wise deserted. The silence was awesome; tapdy he 
gazed till the star seemed to leave its firmament and 
come nearer, nearer and nearer to him. Cowering, he 
shrank at its approach, the star receding as he withdrew. 

The sullen darkness deepened. Back and still 
farther back, the star receded, seemingly into depths 
immeasurable and yet it shone with light undiminished. 
The immensity of the universe apalled the man and 
struck him with the force of a blow. He felt himself 
shriveling to the stature of a pygmy. Though he stood 
erect, his hands touched the wet grasses. He cried 
aloud: 

"God! What am I? Am I so litde? Why am I 
here ? Is there peace nowhere ?** 

Suddenly, from out the darkness, a white, swan-like 
ship of the air came silendy toward him and settled at 
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his feet. From the swan-ship, emetced a child, a little 
gill in gown of white, with hair of shimmering gold, 
that fell to her shoulders ; her eyes, dark and ladiandy 
beautiful, shone as even the lone star shone. 

In a voice of inefiable sweetness, she said : 

^^es, there is peace for all, but peace comes to none. 
We have to go to peace — ^it must be sought. Gome ! 
We will go to yonder star and there you will leave 
yourself behind. It is the star of truth and only 
through truth will the soul find its awakening; through 
truth only, may peace be found. Ah, no, have no fear; 
I shall bring you back again, your body and spirit; 
only your selfish self will remain behind. 

*lt is all diat chains you to the base and sordid; 
all that has ever made darkness and strife for you; all 
that has ever turned your beautiful earth into a realm 
of burden and sorrow for others. You will be glad — 
so very glad when you are freed of self. You are spirit 
and abide in spirit, but you have dwelt in the darkness 
of self. I would lead you to the greater emancipation. 
When you understand, you will be freed. Truth, only, 
can show the way. Gome. None finds his higher self 
till the lesser is forsaken! Gome.** 

The night air grew colder. 

**Gome,'* she besought softly, ^^come.** 

He turned to leave the child. His limbs became 
as ice and refused to obey his wilL He tottered, fell 
to the damp earth and — awoke. 
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For a while he lay, dully pondering his dream, 
twisting and distorting it into devious meanings; finally 
dismissing the entire afiair through the court of easiest 
resort: ^^IVe eaten something." 

Relieved, he again fell asleep, mumbling just before 

the cx>nscious mind let go : ^^Cranks ! all of them 

that litde girl — where did she come fix)m? the 

lone star ^how it followed me! It's following me 

yet !" His eyes blinked. He drew the coverlet over 
his head to diwart the dazzle, mumbling again: ^*A 

dream that's all — nothing but a dream ^home 

tomorrow!" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TIE afternoon stage from Torrville brought 
four arrivals to the Harbor: Mrs. Harrison 
Satterlee and son, a child of six, and Mrs. 
Adelbert Harte, Mrs. Satterlee's mother. The 
feurth newcomer was a pale, thin, ministerial-looking 
little man with a countenance sorely saddened by the 
sins of his fellows ; who brought with him just one all- 
absorbing concern and that, an unpaired alimentary 
apparatus. 

Mrs. Harte, a willing listener, lavished upon him the 
salve of her sympathy to the effect of accentuating the 
litde man's aiSiction. Sympathy has been known to 
make some ills epidemic. 

To the several men loungers on the veranda, the 
s^pearance of Mrs. Satterlee was electrifying. When 
violet eyes, hair of chestnut brown, drenched with mists 
of gold, and feature of surpassing appeal fail to move 
the Mister of the species, something's wrong with him. 
Mrs. Harrison Satterlee swept dazzlingly past and 
ran the gaundet of staring eyes as if it were a daily 
es^rience, which was the fact. Apparendy she was 
totally oblivious to the sustained gaze of the veranda 
loungers, to which, being a very beautiful woman, she 

[75] 
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of course^ was not. A set expression of determination 
and defiance added to, rather than detracted from her 
beauty. 

In Mrs. Sattedee's scented wake of Attar of Roses, 
the mother, with the child in tow, trailed cumbrously. 
In the countenance of Mrs. Harte was a palpable 
weight of trouble, quite in keeping with her extra- 
ordinary avoirdupois. 

Half an hour later, mother and daughter were 
closeted in the study with Dr. Wing. 

The Hartes and Satterlees were of Boston, in which 
dty Dr. Wing had been a practising physician, and a 
fiivorite of the Harte family, socially and professionally. 

^^I need not ejplain; you know why I am here," 
said Mrs. Satterlee, pensively, turhins at the same time 
with a sympathy-s^S^ g^Zole Doctor to her 
mother. 

The unspoken request met with prompt and profuse 
weeping on the part of Mrs. Harte. 

^^Harry?" ventured the Doctor, with something of 
sadness in his voice. 

^^Yes, — ^and the same old story. I have borne the 
humiliations he has he^)ed upon me just as long as I 
can. I can bear with him no longer. I am done!" 
Mrs. Satterlee breathed relentlessly and tearfully. 

^^ust what do you intend to do?" 

**Why to leave him, of course ! To continue any 
longer in such a hopelessly wretched situation would 
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mean to our entire circle of acquaintances that I sanc- 
tioned his dissipations !'' 

"Then, why come to me?'* 

Mrs. Satterlee gazed uncomprehendingly into his 
eyes and said, "Do you mean that you will not advise 
mer 

"Advice — of what avail would be my advice as long 
as you have setded upon the course you propose?" 

*^Why have I come here ? Please do not trifle with 
me, I have borne enough !" 

"Is it my advice you are seeking, or do you wish me 
to sympathize and agree with you ?" asked the doctor, 
in his usual calm and even tones. 

"How can you speak so when you know that I 
respect your judgment !" 

*Yes, you do, Josephine, inso&r as my judgment 
agrees with yours. Nevertheless, had you been sure 
that your decision was the right one it is doubtful that 
you would have sought anyone's advice. Now, let us 
be perfecdy candid and look this aflfair squarely in the 
fiure. You know that it is my way to say what I think, 
and this I shall do even though it be at the cost of 
your friendship. First of all I know that you love 
Harry Satterlee and that, aside from his one weakness 
for drink, no more loyal or generous soul ever lived. 
You are suffering now more f^m pride, more f^m 
what others may think and say than because of any 
thought of what further harm and degradation may 
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be&ll the man whom you vowed to stand by even 
unto death. 

*1 said that you loved Harry Satterlee, but love of 
yourself and fear of what Mrs. Tom and Mrs. Dick 
may say is greater. You are permitting the opinions 
of simpletons and your own selfish pride to stand in 
the way of actual love and help to a burdened man. 
Love — actual love — does not demand of others — it 
exacts only of self. And naught but love can illumine 
the way out of such darkness as you were drawn into." 

^Doctor Wing! How can you! I am so disap- 
pointed! How can you speak so cruelly of my poor 
child. If you but knew all that she has endured!" 
intervened Mrs. Harte, grievously beset. 

**If it is the wish of Mrs. Satterlee that I desist" — 

^*No." Between her sobs Mrs. Satterlee thus mani- 
fested her desire that the Doctor proceed. 

^^You will cease to condemn, fer you will have come 
to know the wrong of condemnation — the utter falsity 
of it as a means to helpfulness and reformation. You 
will no longer see him as one who willfully causes you 
to suffer, but as one bowed by the weight of sinful 
centuries, against which burden he has more often 
struggled for your sake than his own. You will know 
that condemnation is as fruidess of good as have l>een 
the warnings of hell-fires and the beatings of little 
children in the name of righteousness. To resist evil 
is to pit one's judgment against that of the great 
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Wayshower. If your atdtude is right, then the way of 
the Christ is mistaken. It is for you to determine 
whether he or you is the safer guide. None of us is 
so very good, none of us without our weaknesses. 

^^Let us, instead of judging, love one another into 
new strength and peace ; let us still the storms in our 
own breasts ere we cry ^Peace' upon another. I have 
given you all that I have to give. If I knew of any 
other course for you to take that would fulfil your 
needs, I should gladly point the way. 

^nilie laws of men will give you freedom from the 
man of your marriage, but not freedom f^m yourself; 
neither can law mrad the broken heart, the broken 
home nor guide fatherless children. Naught but love 
can find the way to peace. There is no other way. 

^^osephine, it is my hope that some day you will 
realize die highest joy that one can know — ^the joy 
bom through the relinquishing of self. If it seems 
diat I ask too much, it is only seeming. The reward 
is so great diat the sacrifice is as nothing. We gain 
life, love and spiritual helpfulness only as we lose self. 
The world is only just awakening to the meaning of 
the message, ^Love is the fulfilling of the law.' 

^nfhe sins of hating and of condemning are as 
wofully wrong and mistaken as are the sins we 
condemn. Our task is not with another's weakness 
but with our own. Any work of reformation that 
cannot be accomplished through patient kindness and 
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encouragement cannot be accomplished. With the 
renunciation of self it will be revealed to you that this 
burden you have borne was necessary so diat your 
higher, truer self be awakened. No e3q>erience comes 
to any life lest it be a need of that life." 

^You have said quite enough! You ask my daughter 
to stultify and humble herself before the man who has 
disgraced her and her mother! You insult our com- 
mon sense! I can listen to such sophistry no long^!" 
Whereupon Mrs. Harte indignandy withdrew from the 
Doctor's study with all the alacrity possible to her 
poundage. 

^^Mother does not understand. But God grant that 
I may," murmured Mrs. Satterlee brokenly. 

^Fom her point of view your mother is justified in 
her resentment. She believes diat it is wise and right 
to condemn and chastise the sinner and diat my course 
is merely a sentimental one. She is too severely hurt 
to see, just now, anything but her own humiliations," 
said Dr. Wing softly. 

^I think you see diat what I have declared is far 
removed from self-stultification — that in reality you 
have been pointed the way to heights to which only 
the Christ may lead. None can go higher; some day 
none will go lower. I make no appeal to your emotions. 
What you might assent to in an emotional state today 
would only be followed by re-action tomorrow. If to 
turn against him because of his weakness does not 
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seem selfishly ignoblcy then act as you must. That 
which I advocate must have the sanction of your 
highest sense of truth, of right, of justice and of love. 
Less than this can bring naught but failure. 

^Hfo cast out pride and selfishness and go to him 
with &ith in the fuller meaning of Love; to stand by 
him against all the silly stings of the world; to bear 
with him, patient with his every fidlure, will arouse 
new courage and strength in him and lead him to 
freedom. It can be nothing short of glorious gain iot 
both of you, fi^r Love knows not fidlure." 

Mrs. Satterlee wept. Then in the midst of her teats 
she arose and stood before him. Laying her hand 
on the Doctor's head with all the womanly tenderness 
and as if he were something more than human, she 
said: 

**Oh, Frank Wing, you have made God mean some- 
thing to me ! You have awakened in me a new mean- 
ing to life, to love and to duty ! How self<entered, 
how blind I have been; how I have deceived myself: 
I thought I was a slave to nothing. Now I see that I 
have always been held in self! My eyes are opened — 
I see — ^I see the truth ! That which was all burden to 
me shall be burden no more." 

Her tears were spent. She left him with a new 
determination in her eyes, the while a new horizon and 
a new future beckoned. 
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yffvii the fixing of the first shades of twilight, 
Jimmie Hook, bamman at the Harbor, was on the 
roadway leadii^ back from Torrville. The message 
he had delivered to the operator at the station was 
addressed to Mr. Harrison Satterlee, Boston, Mass., 
and read: 

**Dcar Hany: 
There is a way. I have found it. Come. 

Josephine.'* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON the morning of his third day at the Harbor 
i Chester Waugh awoke earlier than usual, yet 
' strangely refreshed. After ablutions and 
putting on fresh apparel, he proceeded to get 
himself out of doors. The first person to meet and 
greet him was Alicia Wyman. 

**Why! Mr. Waugh — so early? Isn't it a pretty 
morning — so pretty, I'm tempted to give it chocolates; 
but if I did I suppose diat it would have the chocolate 
dropsy, or something." 

*^How are you this morning, Miss Wyman?'' Waugh 
inquired impassively. 

^K)h, I'm feir — and warmer, weatheratorically speak- 
ing. I've been out in the gardens since sunrise, playing 
Sweetie, the flower girL Let me pin a flower on your 

manly ^It's going to be awfully hot before noon. This 

snow-ball may make it seem cooler to you," bubbled 
Alida, pitming the flower on the merchant's coat. 

*1 saw you at the lecture last night. Did you enjoy 
it?" she queried, while adjusting the flower. 

**Oh, yes, very much." 

Something in his voice caused her to instantly let 
go his coat. 

[83] 
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**Let us sit together^" she said. Involuntarily he was 
led to a chair, Alicia seating herself in another direcdy 
£uing him. 

The face and manner of the girl, whom Chester 
Waugh had measured as a light and flippant young 
thing, was now that of a thoughtful woman. 

^^I being a woman and you a mere man," she said 
with a smile and proceeded, ^*am going to exact the 
privilege of reading your souL I shall neither look into 
your palm, the back of your hand, nor interrogate your 
planet, but shall speak from your own unconfessed 
attitudes of mind. 

^Tirst of all, you regard us as a species of &natics, 
who, fortunately, as it seems to you, are few in number. 
The &ct is that, while the woods are not quite full of 
us, we comprise many thousands. 

^^Our chief concern is with human life and its wel- 
fare, and this has led us to a study of mind and its 
issues. We are guided by no one *ism or 'osophy. No 
school of spiritual philosophy is without its indigestible 
phases, yet we have dug up and found some gold, 
some good, in each heap in the several mental fields. 
To drag a ladder up after dimbimi to a height might 
enaunb^ one for dU next ascend* ^ ^ 

**I was bom — ^let me see," said Alida, reflectively, 
^^I was bom just one year ago, twenty-two years of age 
at birth. Beyond that year I was somebody else's mind, 
somebody else's opinions, politics, religion and character. 
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I, as have millions of others, simply accepted my 
environs and training as a matter of course, neither 
knowing nor believing that there was or could be 
anything better. I had not yet been bom. 

*ln our set I was a somebody and helped to per- 
petuate its selfish, superficial code of culture ; measured 
by the standards of real character and worth I was 
barely discoverable. 

^^I came to see myself as I was, moulded and fash- 
ioned after a pattern that had its birth in nothing 
nobler than pride and pretense, a sort of cultivated 
exotic, reared carefully and bred to uselessness ; anything 
but what it was possible to be.'' 

"You are hardly feir to yourself,'* intervened Waugh, 
"I think that exotics are very beautiful and also very 
necessary." 

"As flowers, yes; as beings, no,** answered Alicia, 
with firmness. 

"As a flower I would classify her with the cactus 
£unily," Waugh silendy resolved. 

G>ntinuing, Alicia said: ^^ith my awakening to 
real values, something of ladylike reserve or unassuming 
modesty — so perfecdy pleasing to the average man — 
had a rather sudden demise, perhaps too much so. It 
may be that 'the pendulum of my character has swung 
too &r to one side and stuck* If so I shall know and 
correct it. 
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^Because I have mingled with and made friends of 
the humblest and lowest, those in the set in which I 
once moved now regard me as a faddist who was always 
at heart a plebian. Butterflies! Mere butterflies in the 
cocoon stage! They cannot help what they say and 
I've got beyond caring. Proud Utde folks hold to the 
appearances of things; freed minds let go of all but the 
truth of things. I let go, direw away my pride, some 
of it at least, to find my better self. And, whether or 
not I have been able to make others happier for so 
doing, one thing is certain I am the happier for it. 

^^o return to the point: under the glow of the 
new lights I have come to be definitely assured that 
character or the absence of it makes or unmakes 
physical and mental harmony or health. Now sir, list 
you: You do not teU the truth r 

Waugh started a prompt and injured remonstrance 
which was speedily silenced by Alicia. 

^^Hush, hush, please hush! Neither do I tell the 
truth — always. I am still in degree a child of fear, and 
fear, you know, is the fiither of every lie ever told. 
Fearing the consequences of truth, we lie to escape 
them; but we don't: our fiJsities find us out. In the 
hope of hiding some personal deficiency, fearing that 
others may take us for what we truly are, we lie in the 
hope that they will judge us for what we truly are not. 
In these and a thousand other ways we depart fitom 
truth with no result other than to find, some day, that 
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we have cheated only ourselves. To pacaphtase 
Solomon: All is vanity, pretense, afiectation, bubble- 
flubbery and buncombe! God bless Solomon! He 
loved the truth! Only one in a thousand of us knows 
what is truth or when we are telling it. I shall be rid 
of &lsity just as kst as I can realize that there is nothing 
to fear but the fears in myself. 

^In the gardens of our souls, we may plant as we 
will, thistles of deceit or the flowers of truth. No 
garden overgrown with thistles has room for truth 
flowers) in other words, a thisd&grown mind can 
neither receive nor understand the values of truth until 
weeding is done; and few there are who have not 
much weeding to do.'' Here, Alicia paused to flick a 
loosened petal off his coat and resumed : 

*^If you had said frankly that you did not believe in 
the Doctor's statements and ofiered reasons therefor, 
I should have respected your honesty. You thought 
that candor would ofiend me| and pride in your own 
judgment, as against the Doctor's declarations, lifted or 
lowered you above the need of question or argument, 
and despite the fact that your conclusions were bom of 
crystallized prejudices and little or no thought, while 
the Doctor^s opinions are the result of years of inquiry 
and test. 

**Upon leaving the train at Torrville, you were in 
anger ^ 

^What's that!" gasped the merchant. 
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^ should have told you that Dr. Wing tedted to 
me part of your eroerience i^ to the time you left 
Torrville. You recall that you were in anger; in anger 
we are never led to do the right thing. You might 
have waited at Torrville for the afternoon stage, but 
for being in a hurry. Hurrying in life is hurrying 
out of it. 

^Meeting the countrymen at the smithy's shop, you 
inquired for ^a gentleman named G>nroy.' Here, your 
pride asserted itself. They were crude folk, and so 
you wished to impress diem with your superior city 
ways and your separateness fitom them by referring to 
plain Bill Gonroy as a ^gentleman'. Naturally, they 
were unequal to realizing the duality, and, naturally, 
your annoyances were multiplied. I go so &r as to 
say "" 

^^I promised your mother that I would go with her 
to the truck-gardens,^ interrupted Waugh, glancing up 
at the sun and rising from his seat with studied 
concern. 

^Mother will not be up until ei^t; it is now half 
after six,'' returned Alicia, inspecting the tiny be-jewelled 
watch at her wrist, and pursuing: ^^No, you shall not 
escape so easily. You accept the conventional idea of 
special deference due a lady, and? so, abide by it. Be 
seated, sirV* 

Qiester Waugh resumed his seat, grinning in spite 
of himself. 
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^ ^I go so &r as to say, that, had you habited your 

mind to serenity, you would not have had to endure 
the trials of yesterday. Something within would have 
directed you to start away a day before, perhaps, or a 
day after. We attract into our lives no experiences but 
those which the character of our thought invites. Every 
petty care, yes, accident and disaster, is self-attracted. 
Believing this to. be truth absolute, do you wonder 
why I have identified myself with this institution?" 
she asked. 

**Even so, I doubt very much that I could get myself 
to think that way," said Waugh, indififerendy. **I con- 
sider myself a practical man of afiairs and see no good 
reason to make any change." 

^A practical man! Why bless your heart, a practical 
man is one who opposes all theory, and adheres only 
to the things that practice has proven. Of course, you 
know that all improvement was theory prior to its 
demonstration. You surely do not mean that you 
have opposed the use of improved machinery and 
appliances in your own business. You couldn't have 
made any sort of success if you had. What you mean 
is that you are practical in the sense that you do not 
agree with the things you do not understand? How 
could you; how could anyone believe in that which he 
did not understand? 

**l'hc science of mind is not something to be 
believed in; it is to be tested first and proved or 
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disptoved, just as you try out a new scheme of efficiency 
in your business. 

^^The world is undergoing continual progressive 
change and cannot stand still, however much practical 
persons may wish that it would. 

^nrhere is a common-sense ring to the word practical 
that I like. If I had my way I would give the term a 
broader meaning. I would want a truly practical person 
to be one who had found the way to eet the most out 
of life. The utmost of good is attained neither through 
material things nor power of position. Dr. Wing says 
we cannot know how much sweetness life offisrs until 
we have gotten selfishness out of our hearts. To get 
the most out of life is to find peace. To be at peace 
with one's self and all the world is to know true 
plentifulness. 

^^Have you been, Mr. Waugh, so truly practical as 
to have found continued peace ?** 

Chester Waugh shifted uneasily in his seat and 
retorted, ^^Dr. Wing said a good many things not to 
my liking." 

''Ah, now you are candid! As Dr. Wing has said, 
' It is easier to overcome any sin than it is to arouse 
one to ^want to overcome.' I am so glad that you have 
spokeni you say so litde. Sometimes you look so wise 
a^ self-assured that I expect at any moment to see 
your mouth suddenly open and es^lode all that I have 
said, then again** — here Alicia sa^ed with an effi^rt to 
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soften what was coining — ^T. think you say so Uttle 
because you have so little to say. " 

Qiester Waugh was amazed at his own sel^posses- 
sion. *T. was brought up to respect the Christian 
religion,^ he retorted self-righteously. 

^^ell, then, why don't you; why don't you respect 
it?'* 

^You people do not believe in God !" he protested . 

*Why, where in the world did you get that !'' The 
fact is that we don't believe in anything but God. You 
have a sort of belief in a God, but no £uth whatever 
in Good as meaning God. Believing in a God of 
rewards and punishments is of itself a soul-burden of 
sufficient weight to send anyone head-first into hades ! 

^^Now tell me what it was that offended your finer 
sensibilities." 

Without waiting for a reply, she continued, ^Surely, 
you cannot think that we disregard anything sanctioned 
by Jesus, who taught and illumined the Christ principles. 

^There are men in your sphere, and many of them, 
who reap rewards through the toil of the worker, who 
would not deign to speak a word kindly and encourag- 
in^y to one of their employees. And these are the 
men, fitom whose toil, the employer realizes his only 
sod — profit. It is all very fine to be a big man of 
business, but it is suicidal, yes, criminal to be nothing 
more. They think that they are superior to the 
workers they employ. In what respect are they superior. 
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In what one respect ate they as great as one who bears 
his illy-paid burden without murmur? Would you 
expect that one of these men would condescend even 
to nod to one poor soul whom he had bene&cted 
through organized or individual charity should he 
pass him on the street? No. Such an act would 
be beneath his dignity and, therefore, above his intel- 
ligence. 

^^Oh, the numskulls ! It would be stupid to condemn 
them; nothing but pity is reasonable for those who so 
deny themselves the joys and blessedness of brother- 
hood. If it were mine to free my fellow-beings from 
one, just one, human mistake and weakness, one form 
of madness that has caused more strife, war, desolation, 
more sorrow, more separation of man from man and 
man fitom woman, I should deliver the world of its 
blind pride. I know whereof I speak for I have suf- 
fered for and lost much because of it. 

^l^n't you see that all pretense that poses in the 
name of religion and respectability; all this stupid 
assumption of superiority and aloofness has got to go 
before light can come?" 

^^Even though I don't try to disprove your ideas, 
I still think that there must be some £aw in them; 
else why hasn't the world accepted them. No, it 
seems to me that you people have made yourselves 
believe what you think, said Waugh, with an air 
of finality. 
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^^e take this attitude: If one would believe in 
Christianity, he must believe in the declarations of 
Jesus. He was not only a great spiritual thinker, he 
was the greatest being that ever lived; for the reason 
that no one has ever equalled his mighty works. 
Therefore, he was, and still is, entided to the world's 
recognition as the true spiritual authority: 'Ye have 
been told to do thus and so,' Jesus said in efiect, 'but 
I say unto you this is the way.' He saw that to give 
up one's sdf was to know life in its fulness, and that 
is what we are striving to do." 

^^I have to say what I said before," Waugh retorted 
stubbornly. ^Furthermore, how do I know but that 
my taking on your views may lead me into some sort 
of fanaticism worse for me than my physical difficulties." 

^Supposing you had never done anything all your 
life but whisde, you could try to sing, couldn't you?" 
Alicia ventured. 

**Yes, if I wanted to sing, but I don't," dryly 
responded Waugh. 

Miss Alicia Wyman was silent for a full ten seconds. 
She was thinking. Finally and in discouragment she 
said: 

^^Every opinion concerning life that you now hold 
you have clung to, I think, fitom childhood. Such 
allegiance to archaic bric-a-brac should identify you with 
the museums but never with the muses. You have 
developed yourself only up to the point of being able 
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to realize success under an industrial system that 
extravagantly rewards dishonesty, greed and cunning, 
while common, honest toil and worth count for little. 
To let go one of your accepted opinions would pain 
you so severely that it would require one more cold- 
blooded than I to attempt to free youT 

Chester Waugh rose instandy and indignandy from 
his seat. 

Alicia got up quite as quickly. 

**Oh, Mr. Waugh,'* she cried, **I have ofiended you ! 
I, who have been preaching the values of kindness; and 
what a &ilure Fve made of it! When I recall how, 
once, it was all so absurd to me — all that I now am 
convinced is true was quite impossible! My pride it 
was that you punctured. I so disliked to think that 
you considered us unintelligent. But why care; my 
own thoughts should be my only concern." 

She spoke the last sentence musingly, then turned 
her eyes full upon those of Chester Waugh and said : 

^1 am very sorry. After all, I am only a beginner 
in self-adjustment. The only thing that might possibly 
condone my mistake is that I long so to share with 
others the good that is mine that indifference or 
repulsion hurts. You will forget my unkindness, won't 
you? I shall never make the same mistake again — 
not with you and I hope not with others." 

Alicia was so truly contrite that Chester Waugh was 
magnanimously stirred. 
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**Of course 1*11 forget it — why not ?" he said, thaw- 
ing perceptibly while moving toward the stone steps, 
this time not interrupted by Alida. 

While Waugh strode away Alicia sat alone, rumin- 
ating: 

^^But he won't forget; why should he? I was posi- 
tively insulting. I know now that I was altogether 
wrong at the table last night. I spurred them on, Mr. 
White and Olivia. He was so self-conscious and 
pompous! As Olivia puts it, ^Those who are widest 
awal^ to the &ults or others are soundest asleep to 
their own.' How I have blundered, censuring him for 
the very things that I was doing myself! What can 
he think of me?" Then recalling a commentary once 
made by Tulley White, ^Trogress is more often im- 
peded by over-anxious reformers than by those who 
oppose die referm,'' Alicia stood straight up, gave her 
arm a lusty pinch and said commandingly, ^^Wake up ! 
Wake up! Alicia Wyman; you're sound asleep!" 

^^If that girl isn't a daughter of the devil then 
Mister Mephistopheles never had a family! Miss 
Mephisto! Ah, Ha! Ha! that sounds good to me," 
chuckled Waugh as he strode away. 

The fresh morning air impelled him to walk. He 
was es^loring a part of the grounds new to him. 
At the truck gardens, some distance back of Harbor 
Home, he stopped to talk with one of the gardeners, 
a young man occupied in trimming the hedges 
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surrounding a vegetable garden, a series of which ran a 
quarter-mile back, each garden enclosed in hedges, all 
beautifully groomed and inviting. 

**Yes, we grow all the table truck right here,'' was 
the answer to Waugh's inquiry. 

^If you're here around eight o'clock you'll see the 
h^hest-toned lot of farm hands in the world, I guess. 
They're wimmin, about thirty in the bunch, and three 
hundred millions of money wouldn't buy 'em out. 
One of 'em. Miss Wyman, has got sixty millions in 
her own name — some coin, eh? Ain't it rotten how 
some has so much? I used to vote Democrat; but 
since I heard how much that kid's got, I says, ^Me 
for Teddy next fell; there's the one White Hope for 
the down-trodden!' 

^^Over in the woods there's a log house and a lot of 
wigwams, with a tegular Chippewa Indian in charge," 
said the gardener, making the shift easily. 

**With the men, one morning it's out on the big 
lake rowing; the next they're in the woods laying the 
ax to a pine log. Some of 'em sleep in tents; the 
women, mey break out like a flock oi blu&-birds, with 
overall-bloomers on, and come out here mornings with 
hoes and takes, and work in the dirt just like they had 
to. The boss. Dr. Wing, is dafly on outdoor work. 
The wimmin seem to like it, so I guess it's all right." 

**How long do they work?" asked Waugh amazedly. 

**Oh, only an hour or so, till they get tired " 
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*^Who are those strange looking persons?^ asked 
Waugh, his attention at the moment diverted to two 
brown-hiied men in long robes of red, each wearing a 
colored turban. Both were seated in £tont of a small 
temple-like building on a hill close by, smoking placidly. 

*'Them are Hindoo men," said the gardener, **physi- 
cal culture guys; they put you through exercise stunts 
like they do out in India; take you up on the hills 
and make you breathe deep and a lot of other stunts* 
You see that wide white sand-path? Well it's a mile 
going and coming over hills and £ats, and every one 
here has to make the trip, bare-footed, every morning 
before breakfast. The India men start the procession ; 
they'll be going it soon now; it's near seven. Better 
get your boots off, Mister, and get in line. No, Fm 
wrong; come to think, today is Thursday and every 
Thursday is play-day for everybody but the hired help," 
his tone falling to dejection with die latter thought. 

With the acquisition of a cigar fitom the merchant, 
he turned merrily to his task, earth's inequalities for 
the time being forgotten. 

^niiere's a right gent," he remarked, with a glance 
at the retreating figure. 



CHAPTER TX. 

ON Chester Waugh's return to Harbor Home 
i after a walk, covering a circuit of the entire 
grounds, he found himself again in the 
presence of Alicia and her mother, at the 
breakfast table. Mrs. Wyman beamed sunfully. 

^^We were just speaking of you. Alicia and I ate 
arranging a motoring trip. Alicia is to be our chauffer. 
She insists upon driving the car, although our man is 
here to serve us. You need have no qualms : Alicia 
understands it perfecdy. She knows the wheel-base 
of the carbureter and — and all about it — isn't it so, 
Alida?^ pratded Mrs. Wyman. 

^^It will be pleasant for all concerned if Mr. Waugh 
^ould make it convenient. There will be we three and 
Olivia. It would seem so much more respectable to be 
accompanied by a gentleman," said Alida, a su^estive 
smile at the comers of her mouth, and her eyes demure 
and downcast; genuineness, nevertheless, in her plea. 

Waugh understood. ^Tor the honor of the ramily, 
yes, I will go,'' he answered jocosely, evincing that he 
was pleased with the prospect. 

Qiester Waugh was much more inclined to be lenient 
with Miss Alicia now that he had become acquainted 
with the extent of her millions. 

[99] 
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Twenty minutes later, with Olivia at her side, and 
her mother and Chester Waugh comfortably seated on 
the deep cushions of the tonneau, Alicia moved the 
lever through the gears into the ^hi^'' and, like a 
spirited young horse snorting impatiendy to get away/ 
the powerful motor plunged ahead and then subsided 
to a delighted purr as it sped apace. 

**Do be careful, dear ; Mr. Waugh may be nervous 
if you go too &st,'' said Mrs. Wyman worriedly. 

*X>ne word for Mr. Waugh; ten for yourself, 
Momsey! Torrville is just eighteen miles as the crow 
flies. We'll be there in one hour. Twenty miles per 
is only a little fester than a walk," Alicia soothed. 

With the mention of Torrville, Chester Waugh 
remarked to Mrs. Wyman: 

^I met a young blacksmith at Torrville the day I 
arrived. Quite a likely young chap; a big, fine-looking 
fellow with a face to make you think of a young 
Roman emperor. I think I shall have to stop and 
chat with hun before we return." 

^IVe seen him,** said Olivia, facing about, ^and your 
description is correct. What a Virginius he would 
make, and so free of self-consdousness! Once at the 
station we tried. Miss Hasting and I, to get his 
attention. One might as well have atten^ted to flirt 
with a wooden Indian! We must have Alicia meet 
him; she so admires the out-of-the-usuaL'' 
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^No wild Indians for mine/' said Alida, apadieti- 
cally, intent at the moment on trying to evade a leg- 
hom that flew wildly and duckingly direcdy in fiont of 
the car. 

"Henry! Henry! — ^I mean Henrietta — get off the 
road, you stupid ! If you don't wake up in this world 
you surely wiU in the next, and suddenly, too!" Alicia 
cried, bringing the car to a sharp halt. 

^ You are altogether too considerate of some things* 
For fear of hurting a hen youVe nearly thrown Mr. 
Waugh and me out of the tonneau ! cried Mrs. Wyman. 
Then, directing her remarks to Mr. Waugh, she said: 

"Alicia is so considerate of animals that, if her own 
mother and a collie stood in the roadway, actually I 
think that the dog would be spared." 

* Yes, the dog would be spared and so would you, 
but the probabilities are that Alicia would ditch the 
car even at the risk of its turning turde on herself. 
You know that this is true, don't you, Mrs. Wyman?" 
said Olivia with emphasis on the know. 

"Yes, I do," answered Alicia's mother sofUy and 
with bedewed eyes. 

"Sentimental swashgabblers !" uttered Alida. 

The test of the trip passed, as did the forepart, 
pleasandy and without event. Passing the litde grave- 
yard out of Torrville, Mrs. Wyman remarked to Waugh: 

"I cannot imagine what has come over Alicia ; she 
is so unlike herself. Usually she sees so much to 
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comment i^n* On our last trip this way she referred 
to the little cemetery as a bonc^^ard or a stoneyard, I 
really forget which. 

**You know," said Mrs. Wyman with a low voice 
and mysterious air, **Alicia does not think it at all 
sensible to consider the dead within ^eir graves. 
She says, ''They have merely left their bodies in the 
earth and gone away to get new bodies.' ** 

Waugh's unspoken opinion was that Alicia's new 
mood was due to regret for what she had said to him 
that morning. To Mrs. Wyman's last words he 
replied: 

^o doubt of it — that is, they've gone somewhere, 
let us hope." 

'^Alicia!" spoke Mrs. Wyman, ^Mr. Waugh would 
like to be left at the blacksmith's. We'll go to Mrs. 
Simmons' and stop for Mr. Waugh on our way back." 
Then Mrs. Wyman made it known that Mrs. Simmons 
was a poor woman whom Alicia had helped. 

Nearing the smithy's shop, Waugh called to Alicia 
to slow up. 

Napoleon Odin stood in the doorway as the car and 
its quartette halted. He bowed decorously to the ladies 
and smiled upon Waugh, who got out of the car with 
open hand to meet him. 

**I couldn't pass without having a litde visit with 
you," said Waugh. 
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**I am glad that you couldn't," answered Odin, 
seizing the pioffeted hand heartily. 

Alicia waited at the wheel until Waugh drew the 
big man inside the shop, and then started abrupdy 
away. 

**How stupid of him not to introduce us," said 
Olivia, mildly indignant. 

^e didn't mean to be rude. I'm sure Mr. Waugh 
thinks that it would assault our code of dignity to 
introduce us to a common blacksmith. He doesn't 
understand us yet," said Alicia brighdy. 

^Tve been so filled up with book talk since I was 
here that it seems good to get near you again. What 
I like is common-sense people," said Waugh to the 
smithy, after seating himself on the bench that was 
previously sacred to the Holden twins. 

*1 suppose that that's the way with most of us — 
never quite satisfied. What you care so little for I 
would give a lot to know. I want to know more about 
life; I feel that I am only ankle-deep in anything worth 
while. You know what diey say about the danger of a 
little knowledge, and anodier thing it seems to me 
that the people who study life are a lot happier than 
any greenhorn like me " 

^*Be carefiil that you don't get in over your head 
like some of the people that I know !" cut in Waugh 
sagely. 
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Odin looked questionin^y into the face of die 
merchant for a few moments, and replied: 

^^So you don't care very much for the people iu> at 
the Harbor, eh? Fm wondering at that. We folks 
out here think there's no one like the Doctor. When 
he comes to Torrville it's like a holiday and nothing's 
too good for him!" 

^TThere are others besides Dr. Wing at the Harbor, 
you know," Waugh answered darkly. 

At this moment Odin's attention was attracted to 
the sound of hurrying feet. 

TieUo!" he cried, that's up?" 

A man with terror in his eyes and blood oozing 
from a sash under a cheek4>one, his head bare, his 
coat in shreds, was making for the smithy's shop in a 
frenzied hurry. At the doorstep he stumbled and fell 
headlong into the anns of the smithy. 

^^What's the trouble?" spoke Odin, straightening 
the man to his feet. 

Tet me hide ^they're after me ^Italians — theyll 

kill me!" panted the stranger. 

"What started it?" Odin asked. 

^Fm foreman of a repair gang on the tracks. Two 
came drunk this morning. I told them to go home. 

The test went with them came back— —all drunk 

and tried to kill me they're coming ^I hear them!" 

gasped the man. 
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**Get up the ladder; bolt the hatch after you and 
lie flat in die middle of the roof!" Odin commanded, 
pushing the frightened man to the farthest comer of 
the shop. 

**ril have to get rid of these fellows before we can 
have our talk,'' said the smithy cheerily, moving to the 
doorway as he spoke. 

*^Be careful, they're a bad, dirty looking lot," cau- 
tioned Waugh. 

^^es," said the smithy smiling, *^I doubt that any 
of them has been under the influence of water in some 
days." 

Five of the men, dark, maudlin and threatening, had 
halted in the middle of the road, to be joined by two 
hard-breathing stra^lers. Garbed in the evety-day 
dress of Italian laborers, all coadess, with black slouch 
hats, vari<olored shirts, dirty overalls; here and there 
one wearing a red bandana at die neck; widi eyes 
inflamed with drink, leering menacingly at the young 
blacksmith, th^Tn^n, wi£ thT2ion of w4k^ 
and change of gear, might have stood for types of a 
time when red-handed piracy rode the seas. 

There were no doubts as to the whereabouts of their 
prey; on the other hand, the formidable appearance of 
the young giant made immediate action neither certain 
nor wise. 

For a few moments the excited men plated at Odin, 
and then broke concertedly into noisy jabbering, in 
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which aims and hands played an active part. Finally, 
one of diem left the band and strode toward the 
blacksmith. 

*^Me takea man!'* he spoke gutturally. 

^^Not today, my friend/' said Odin quiedy. 

^Me takfr-a man!" repeated the Italian, his face 
darkening into threat. 

*^No ! I said. You men are drunk and would kill 
him," spoke Odin, still calm and unflinchingly firm. 

In another instant all was chaos and hell let loose. 
At a signal f^m dieir spokesman, die fUiy-blinded 
men bore down upon the blacksmith. 

From a space back of the forge, to which he had 
moved with the first advance of the mob, Wau^h saw 
in the thick of the melee the mighty arms or Odin 
swinging and battering his opponents to the ground; 
and then, to his affright and horror, the man who was 
spokesman got up on his feet and, with knife in hand, 
leaped at Odin^s oack. Waugh hurried to the front in 
time to catch the wounded young giant in his arms, 
bearing him to the grass-plot at the side of the shop. 

For some minutes Waugh waited at the side of the 
wounded man, overcome and helpless. 

Whether it was because of fright over what had 
been done or the noisy approach of the Wyman car 
coming down the hill with cut-out wide open, at any 
rate, when Alicia pulled up at the smithy's shop the 
Italians to a man had dispersed. 
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Alicia was first out of the car. 

^^I'm afraid they've killed him," mourned Waugh, 
pointing to the fiillen giant. 

With, her usual quickness of thought and action, 
Alicia took in the surroundings, noticing at the rear of 
one of the tottering houses close by a stretch of apparel 
and sheets dangling from a line. 

^^ou go, Olivia, and bring one or all of the sheets ; 
pay any price. Til take care of him," she said quiedy. 

Kneeling on the blood-bespattered grass at Odin's 
back, as he lay with right shoulder up, the gash ex- 
posed to view, Alicia cut away the torn shirt and held 
the pieces over the gushing wound. 

Two women, with horror on their faces, came hur- 
rying to the scene. 

"Poor Nap, P-oo-r Nap! He was such a grand 
man!" one cried, her tears falling on the stricken 
smithy. 

"Is there a doctor near?" asked Alida. 
"Not nearer than Owossie — five miles," the weeping 
woman answered. 

On the return of Olivia, whose mission was success- 
ful, Alida, with the aid of the neighboring women, 
cut the bandages and wound them under and around 
the neck, covering the cut. 

*^e'll take him back to the Harbor," said Alicia in 
a tone that brooked no repeal from the gathering 
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crowd, which now numbeted several men. At her 
request four of the men lifted Odin into the car. 

*You drive, Olivia. Mr. Waugh and I will remain 
in the toimeau with him." 

And so, with Mrs. Wyman pale and speechless at 
Olivia's side, and Waugh and Alicia ministering as 
best they could to the unconscious man, the car moved 
away. 

Perhaps a mile out of Torrville the wounded smithy 
opened his eyes, looked about him dazedly and asked: 

**What became of the man on the roof?" 



C3iAPTER X. 

WOULD you mind putting the ptoposition 
in a mote concrete fbtm?" askea Justus 
Carstairs of Dr. Wing. 
Both men were seated in the Doctor's 
study at about the same time that the Wyman car 
left Torrville. 

^*I have read and re-read the books, yet I don't seem 
equal to surrounding the subject. I feel that it is all 
there, but somehow I don't get to it; that is, it's 
mosdy words to me. I don't get anything that I can 
use." 

^Spiritual philosophy/' said the Doctor, *^like every 
other philosophy, requires a getting at principles first 
before it is intelligible and usefuL It is not so much 
a matter of reading and re-reading as it is of starting 
right and then trusting to test and reflection. Let me 
see if I catmot make the premise clear to you," said he 
drawing his chair closer to Gustairs, and proceeding: 

^ You and I are at present employing mind in the 
conscious state. With your conscious mind you have 
asked me a question, and with my conscious mind I 
am answering it; but if you or I wish to recall in ten 
minutes or ten years from now that which was asked 

[109] 
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by you and answered by me, it would be die sub- 
conscious mind diat would supply what was said. 
That is to say, the sub-consdous mind receives and 
holds consciously-made impressions, and also responds 
to the desires of the conscious mind. Sub-consdous 
mind is the seat of memory and the fount of all 
thought. 

^^The character of one's thought expressed by the 
consdous mind determines the state of the sub-con- 
sdous mind. And by this rule, may the powers of one 
individual, physically or mentally, be measured with 
another's: the real difference between one being and 
another is wholly a matter of degree and quality of 
desire. Desire for creater bodily strength is as certain 
of realization as will be the desire for greater mental 
power. 

^^Degree of desire iiurreases with the proof that our 
desires can be realized; the quality of aesire improves 
as &st as it is dear to us that higher thought assures 
higher power and peace. 

**The same energy (mind) that supplies the laborer's 
need, strength, is the same power that gives the thinker 
his need, understanding. 

*^ith the birth of desire and the cultivation of 
higher power the laborer rises out of drudgery. When 
the more highly developed man debases his powers 
through wrong desires it frequendy follows that he 
reverts to the plane of the laborer. 
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^^Thetefbte, since desire may be cultivated, quickened 
and broadened through persistent efibrt, no living being 
need be a victim or anything or anybody. He need 
never be less than he wishes to be. 

^K)ne manifestation of sub-conscious action is shown 
most deadly in this example: You and I decide to get 
up tomorrow morning to catch a train, say at three 
o'clock. On retiring, we chatge our minds with our 
desire to awaken at the appointed hour, and if the 
desire is sincere we shall be aroused prompdy on the 
hour, three o'clock. This effect is produced wholly by 
our own minds in the sub-consdous state. Consider 
how marvelous this is! At nine we are sound asleep, 
unconsdous of everything sensed in waking hours, 
transported in dreams, mayhap to the jungles of Asia, 
pursuing or pursued by wild beasts, or occupied in 
some trivial dream a£dr nearer home. In the midst of 
these dream experiences, we are awakened at the hour 
with which we had charged the sub-consdous mind 
six hours before. How marvelous! And yet as re- 
markable as it is, the failure of the many to reflect 
upon the fact and get at its meaning is still more 
marvelous. 

^^If, however, this were the limit of sub-consdous 
mind, the world's lethargy might well pass utmodced. 
But this is not so. 

^^Desire — wishing for, longing for, praying for: all 
one and the same^-confidendy impressed on the sub- 
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conscious, lecetves the answer it expects, nothing more 
or less. The conscious mind desires; the sub-conscious 
fiilfik Ixmg for healdi, and if the longing be strong 
and eroectant, lo, processes begin in the sub-consaous 
mind mat make for health. Long for anydiing^ *be- 
lieving that ye receive^' and soon ways and means for 
tealizatbn will be presented. None can believe diis 
by reason of word of mine or of others, but none tuho 
rightly makes the test ever fails to find the proof 

^1 think that I have gotten that much pretty well 
gathered, that is, I believe that all you have said is 
possible, but what I don't get is how healing takes 
place through thought held over me," said Carstaits. 

**Our explanation is this: All mind is one — spirit, 
soul, mind, thought — all are one. Mind in the sub- 
conscious state receives the thought of the healer and 
is affected thereby, just as your sub-conscious mind will 
be affected by the desires of your conscious mind. 
Disease does not come upon us by will of an avenging 
God, but by ignorant or knowing non-observance of 
the laws of mind. It is in the nature of things that the 
subconscious mind can create only that wim which it 
is impressed: good for good thought; evil for evil 
thougnt. 

*^ith diis understood, it follows that man is ever 
the arbiter of his own destiny. He can be what he 
wills himself to be, and possess what he wishes through 
£uth in the power of his own thought.'' 
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'^Whctc does desire come firoin?^ asked Gustaiis. 

**As I see it, our desires are die expressions of 
inherited impulses. Good diought gives rise to desire 
fer good) evil thought desires its kind. When suffer- 
ing ensues because of evii-thinkinc; if the suffering be 
severe enough to arouse k>nging for good, a change of 
desire takes place in the sub-conscious mind and, thus, 
often a Magdalen is nearer heaven than those who 
would stone her. 

**And so you see that while it has been instinctive 
and natural in man to long for more and to pray for 
the good he desired, his mistake was not in that he 
prayed, but because of the nature of his praying: find- 
ing in himself the impulses to do the wrong thing, he 
saw himself a sinner, a thing bom to sin and suffer. 
He prayed as a wretch prays and, so, added only 
wretchedness, all the while believing in his heart that 
the God to whom he had prayed was at no time near 
enough to hear him. Could he have seen himself as 
one with God — ^the spirit of all life — ^the mind in 
which he moved and had his being. And here I have 
to say that if God is not in every being bom into life. 
He is not anywhere. Could he, I say, have seen, him- 
self as one with the Great Spirit inst^ul of as one apart, 
he would have been in touch with and known the 
rewards of reality. 

**As a child, the first glimpse that I had of evil came 
with the utterances of men and women who professed 
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godliness. When I stood over the crushed and 
mangled body of a little playmate of mine, they said, 
^It is God's wiser will that it be so/ The first true 
light of God that came to me, years after, rose out of 
the speech of men who declared for justice and greater 
good-will for all on eardu They spoke in the name of 
an enlightened sociology, but not in the name of God; 
nevertheless, they were the first to waken my mind to 
to the true meaning of God: Good is God; and diey 
were striving for more Good. 

^Men, in the old days, dung to the old ways because 
the old ways were the best that they knew. Their God 
was a loveless despot, a whimsical and all-powerful 
being enthroned, with mercy on his lips, a bludgeon in 
his hands and revenge in his heart. They were true 
to their God, and lived as they supposed their revenge- 
ful but impossible God lived. 

^To the entire terrestrial sphere, the one thing 
added by man was eviL In none but a human brain 
was Satan ever conceived. The devil and evil had 
their origin in fear and misinterpretation. Man came 
to believe that the devil he created was greater than the 
God that created him. 

*niie mandate was fear to do eviL Love was a mere 
word, allied to effeminacy. Solemn severity was the 
fixed spirit in and out of the churches of the godly. 

^^How could they be more than the God that they 
worshiped? Between the stem harshness of their lives 
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and their ever-yawning hell fires, what else was possible 
but hell to pay? 

*^ith little but this to bequeath their children, 
what else had their children to bequeath the genera- 
tions following but fear and hatred? 

*^But it is dying, Carstairs — all of fear and hate is 
dying as surely as today is not tomorrow, and there 
will be neither mourners trailing nor requiems chanted 
at the final passing," Dr. Wing concluded. 

^^In your lecture, you said that the sins of the fiithers 
still visit. Now, if many inherit the vidousness and 
vices of their forbears, how are they responsible for 
what others have done?^ asked Carstairs in a tone not 
complimentary to the quali^ of the Doctor's logic. 

*n^o be sure, no one is responsible for what others 
have done, but we are responsible for what 'we do, and 
also responsible for submitting to the urge of inherited 
evil, as truly as we are responsible fi>r not being what 
we can be — sovereigns of our own souls." 

**But," declared Carstairs, ^^many do not understand 
it so; they do not know that they can change the 
character of their impulses. They think their natures 
are as unchangeable as sex." 

^Nevertheless, the £act that we can change our 
natures still remains. What is ten^rament but the 
sum total of the character of our thoughts? People 
who do not want to know do not come to know. 
What has anyone ever added to his store of knowledge 
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without fim manifeting the de«re and willingpm to 
leain? We ate living to leant how to live, and there 
is ever a way open to those who would seek the way," 
answered the Doctor with quiet conviction. 

Catstairs had risen wim intent to go when the 
diought came to him to ask: 

^By the way, how is our fiiend, Mr. Wau^ 
coming on?" 

*1 do not expect that Mr. Waug^ will be here for 
long. For some time to come, our stock in store will 
call out little else than his suspicion,'' said the Doctor, 
his eyes suflfused with smiling li^t. 

And then Catstairs saw for the first time since 
meeting the man, the sutmy eyes dim to actual pathos, 
as he said: 

^*We have no ei^rience in our work quite so dis- 
tressing as that of being denied the privilege of restor- 
ing to health all who come here. But many, like Mr. 
Waugh, are not ready, not quite willing to put aside 
personal prejudices for the time being and ted safe in 
our hands; and yet, deeply as we deplore it, nodiing 
more can be eiq)ected. 

*^Mr. Waugh has so consecrated himself to business 
and money-making that the higher self is at present 
not susceptible to awakening. After further suffering, 
and this is inevitable, money will be less to him and 
mental and bodily ease more. He is at least true to 
himself; all men are for that matter. Even the 
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hypocrite is not false to his natute, which, in other 
words, is simply a state of mind. Into our field, many 
more are called than are ready. 

^Be assured of this, we do not disparage money- 
success or any other form of success honorably attained. 
What we do insist upon is that all success which has 
not added something to the wealth of the soul is 
£ulure." 

^^Supposing, Doctor," said Carstairs, *^that your ideas 
came to be believed generally, what sort of a world 
would this be? What would it actually mean?" 

For a while Dr. Wing made no reply. Carstairs 
watched him closely, the while awaiting an answer. 
Slowly the Doctor's £act took on a rapt intensi^ new 
to its observer — perhaps it meant prophecy. 

^It will mean," said Dr. Wing, evenly and softly, ^an 
end fbrevermore to all that is petty in the heart of 
man, and the unfoldment of all that is great in the 
soul of him. It will mean an end to sham and pre- 
tense, guile and greed, to hate and its every offspring; 
an end to all that debases and weights the wings of 
the spirit; the death of that legalized infamy which 
disgraces the name of man and justice — the giving to 
a handful of money an interest-receiving power greater 
than the wage-earning power of the toiler; an end to 
a system which makes it possible for thousands to 
receive without rendering an equivalent, and which 
perpetuates slothful luxury and dissipation at the 
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expense of the producing classes; it will mean the 
restoration of all lands to God's great &mily, the 
people; and in that day not even the unduly rich will 
mourn their loss, for such loss will mean die release 
fix>m soul-burdens, against which the transient joys, 
bought with ill-gotten gains, will weigh as nodiing. 
And in that hour, will come, not only peace with and 
good-will to all, but the rebirth of that almost decadent 
quali^, self-respect. 

*niiere still will be contests between man and man, 
but not of bitterness and strife; there still will be the 
hewing and doing of common toil; but no work will 
be done in humiliation; all work will be ennobling. 
Man has believed that the acquisition of wealth is the 
big achievement. Ere many years pass, he will have 
come to see that material increase is a will-o'-die-wisp — 
its charms are gone with its possession. He will find 
lasting peace only in striving to do more and be more.** 

With this Dr. Wing ceased. 

^*A11 that sounds pretty much millennium to me,** 
said Carstairs smilingly. 

^ust so,** answered the Doctor. **The millennium 
is not a chimerical afiair. It is an ideal and, therefi^re, 
ineyitable. Every true ideal is inevitable. Nothing is 
beautiful but truth. The millennium does not mean 
a change of scenery but a change of souL" 

**When is this millennial hunah coming oST asked 
Carstairs, still smiling. 
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In the same spirit of good nature, the Doctor 
answered: 

^^Either in one hundred centuries ftom tomorrow or 
now — ^have it as you will Eveiy living being who, at 
this moment expeb ftom his heart gross selfishness, 
and supplants it with true selfishness — Love — is living 
now in the millennium, quite as much as anyone will 
in hundreds of years hence." 

Here the Doctor paused debadn^y, and then pro- 
ceeded: 

^t occurs to me that there is here a thought which 
I have never made clear to you. 

^^Such a thing as true selfishness, distinct ftom gross 
selfishness, may appear to you as sophistry. 

^See if this explains: 

^^Once it was fear to do evil; now it is dare to do 
right. Twen^ or more years ago but few men in the 
business world dared to be fair. Resorting to sharp 
practices was common. Eventually the few who dared 
to be guided by principle were so emphatically success- 
ful that others were spurred to emulate them. They 
came to realize that both got the worst of it if either 
got the best of it. Today every wide awake man in 
die business field knows that tridkery in dealing means 
the death of public confidence and patronage. He is 
just and fair, not in behalf of ethics, but for his own 
sake and securi^. 
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^ And so with spiritual truth : the pleasures of sense 
are never forsaken until the joys of spirit are proved to 
be greater. 

*^tSy diere is a selfishness compatible with the 
nature and growth of the soul, and which makes tot 
success, and a selfishness that inevitably ends in deficat. 
One fi>rm of selfishness seeks to gain without giving; 
the other recognizes thtU there can be no gam without 
gtving. 

^*I am said to be selfish, and I am. I am supremely 
selfish. I wish fi>r all the good that can be crowded 
into my life, but I know that no act of mine is truly 
selfish unless it brings good, or at least means no harm 
or loss to others. 

^ust as we acquire more strengdi by using the 
strength we have, so does the heart overflow by 
emptying it. There is so much sentimental cant 
uttered in behalf of unselfish lives that, at times, I 
am in^Ued to cry out, Torgive them; they know 
not what they say.' 

**rhere is no such thing as an unselfish act; no 
one ever does that which is called an unsdfish act 
until he has come to see the true selfishness of it. 
I am too truly selfish to ever miss an opportuni^ to 
add to my happiness." 

^ou belittle yourself; I wouldn't call it selfishness 
at all,'' said Carstairs eamesdy. 
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^^What would you name it?" asked the Doctor. 
^^Why I should have to call it high-minded chari^." 

^^ou ate weighing the subject with your sentiments. 
There is need of clear thinking, with which you are 
not honoring me or the subject," said the Doctor 
quiedy. 

**lVhat I insist upon is that men and women will yet 
come to see that no phase of right-U'ving can mean personal 
sacrifice — it is all for personal gain. 

^niie higher our degree of chari^, justice and good- 
will to all, the higher our personal reward. It is well 
that this is so. 

^niie pickpocket filches that which I may have given 
to you, for exacdy the reason that I have presented it — 
to increase his sum total of self-satisfaction. The dif- 
ference is that I add to your joys as well as to my own. 
I get to the side on which the sun shines; he only 
where the shadows fidL I keep the law because I cet 
greater rewards by keeping it; he breaks the law be- 
cause he thinks he will get more by so doing. The 
difierence is wholly a matter of understanding." 

Here the Doctor reached for and took up a pamphlet 
ftom his desk and handed it to Carstairs, with the 
comment: 

*Took this over anytime — two or three days ftom 
now. You may gather more clearly from the printed 
words than from my lips." 
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its, after tfaanldng him, took his departuie. 

Dr. Wing's request to read the printed sheet in two 
or three days had the eflEect of making Carstairs wish 

to peruse it forthwith. 

Under a tree in the Catalpa gtove, he read as 
feUows: 



f 






CHAPTER XI. 



SELF-HEALING. 

FRANKLIN WING. 

TVO schools, one Mental Science or New 
Thought; the other, Christian Science, are 
open to the student of mind. 
One field maintains that we can comprehend 
the material world only as we comprehend ourselves ; 
Christian Science declares that we realize truth only as 
we deny the reali^ of material man and his world. 

With the establishment of proof that mind heals 
disease, these schools came into existence through the 
efforts of their respective fi^unders to explain mental 
healing and the causes of disease. Both schools are 
agreed that all disease arises ftom sin or evil thought, 
and that Jesus Christ was the first and greatest way- 
shower. ^*Go and sin no more lest a worse evil come 
upon you." 

To accept Christian Science as truth compels the 
acceptance of a premise not provable with our present 
degree of light. Mental Science holds to nothing that 
cannot be demonstrated by test. If the latter field had 

[123] 
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a slogan it mi^t be this, Let us move 'wiA pcogtess, 
not ahead of nor behind it. 

Both schook stand upon one ground, that per- 
sonal regeneration — self-healing — is necessary before 
the practitioner or healer is qualified for successful 
ivodc. 

Despite the reasonableness of this requirement, many 
instances of healing have been realized by novices prior 
to their making any specific effort toward self-hesding. 
This point is not made in the paltry spirit of contra- 
diction, nor to prove that either school is mistaken; 
but to press home the fact that one may prove the 
healing power of his own thought over disease-— evil 
thinking — ere he has employed mind to heal seli^ 
and that under the natural spell of enthusiasm \i^uch 
ever accompanies the awakening to a new and great 
truth, the fledgling healer will often more speedily 
wiii^ his way to healing heights than he does after 
sufl^ring a ficst fidlure. 

If personal regeneration were imperative in the 
demonstration of mental healing, the number of healers 
extant would be numbered by units instead of by 
thousands. 

The vital difference between the healer regenerated 
and the begitmer lies in the fact that, while uie novice 
may heal others, he can by no possibili^ heal himself 
through any means other than personal regeneration; 
nor can he heal another permanently until the cause of 
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the disease is undetstood by him and ovetcome in the 
mind of the sufferer. 

All disease has its origin in self — ^in character. 
Until the principles of right-living dominate self, self 
must continue to be sovereign: me body cannot be 
truly healed until the mind is healed. 

**Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness and all else will be added unto you. The 
kingdom of heaven is within you" and love is the law 
thereof. 

Where love is, neither hate, fear nor sensuali^ can 
abide ; to anyone in whom these evils dominate, peace 
is in^)ossible, and dissolution is not &r away. 

As earth is the needed element of plant lifis, and the 
waters the required element of the inhabitants thereof, 
so is righteousness — bright-living — ^the necessary element 
of man that he may thrive. In good he moves and 
has his being. 

The supreme acquirement of life is the knowledge 
of how to live. Man with all his power to do and 
dare, has left to the last the great achievement — the 
conquering of sdf. Not until he has solved the 
problem of how to think and act only as he wishes to 
diink and act is he master. The realization of self- 
mastery is the beginning of the kingdom of heaven 
within — and without. 

Every life, however far it be from realizing it, is 
constandy being impressed, through trying experiences, 
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with the tnistakr of being guided by impulse. True 
unfeldment begins with an awakening to the need of 
being guided by piincq>le. Being guided by ptincq>le 
means that, before one acts upon his tfaoug^its, he ask 
himself, "Zf it right?*^ Every thoug^it of his soul is 
either leading him toward or £uther away from his 
needs. 

As sad a commentary as it is upon this age of 
progress, the fact must be £iced that only here and 
there is one who has a definite idea of what constitutes 
riglft Hones^ is the first need. Hones^ with self 
means hones^ with alL Hones^ with self brings to 
light the fact that we are given to envy, jealousy, 
hate, resentment, pride, and the disinclination *Ho do 
unto others" and to grant to each his ri^ts. 

These evils are not commonly considered as harm- 
ful, and yet to understand their tremendous power to 
bring sorrow and suSkans upon ourselves and others, 
is to take remorseful and immediate action fi3r self- 
improvement. 

Perhaps the most fiital mistake in any field of 
spiritual teaching today — fatal in this that it hinders 
its followers from seeing the tremendous importance of 
self-analysis — ^is that teaching which declares that man 
is perfect. Who, that is willing to believe that he is 
pedfect, could have any incentive to look for imperfec- 
tion in that which is already perfect? 
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All, in the nature and heart of things, is gQOcL Any 
statement of this character will soothe more than it 
will satisfy. All will be good when we think the thoughts 
that make all things good 

All the good that man has realized and all the ills 
fix>m which he has suffered came upon him wholly by 
reason of his desiring good or eviL 

All has been at the mercy of God; now, all is up 
to the understanding of man. God (creative mind) is 
in man. Man is God expressed* Fearing the God he 
was taught to fear, led man into other fears and these 
led to his fearing himself. Whatever we think is sure 
to express itself after the maimer of our thinking. 

Nothing is but Mind — Man and his creations. 

Until Man dares to diink himself one with the one 
and only power — Mind — ^he is simply parrying Truth. 

All evil will die with the death of fear; all fear will 
die with the birth of Love. 

Abiding in the iaxX that all disease is traceable to 
the ignorance of mental and physical laws, or wilfulness 
on the part of the sufierer, the Mental Scientist stead- 
&sdy holds to the realm of cause and effect for the 
solution and way out of life's ills and dilemmas. 

All good and evil has its cause in mind. Like begets 
like. We, ourselves, create every torment, disease and 
hell fix>m which we suffer— oreate them by thinking 
and acting upon the dioug^ts that give birth to disease. 
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tonnent and hell: fear, hate, deceit, pride, 
envy, resentments and lusts ate the **playthings of £ite' 
and the allies of disease and deadi; love, courage and 
good cheer vitalize and make for power and peace. 

Slo\^y but surdy the student comes to be convinced 
that there is but one power in the universe— -one 
energy without b^inning or end and from \i^uch all 
other seeming powers spring. Men have named it 
mind, spirit, life — God. 

Graoually, with fuller unfbUment, it dawns upon 
him that die law of life — mind or God — is Love. 
Man's evil propensities ate only present when love is 
absent — not in his hearL So it becomes evident that 
the law of man is Ri^teousness since sin destroys him. 

The whitherward of human life is ever toward 
something higher and better. 

Christian Science maintains that man is now the 
image and likeness of God — spiritually pure and perfect. 
To accept this view of the situation is to ignore the 
senses and reason; Mental Science declares that man 
is in process of unfeUment up and unto the image and 
likeness of God — his highest conception of goodness 
and power. ^Be ye perfect;" not ye are perfect as the 
Father, was and still is the mandate. 

^^Nothing good nor bad is but thinking makes it so.** 

Every one formulates widiin himself every experience 
through which he passes. Accept this version as feet 
and man becomes individually responsible; deny it and 
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he logically becomes an automaton — a thing played 
upon by forces exterior to himself. 

It IS in the nature of things that the character of 
our thoughts, good or bad, must find expressbn in our 
ei^riences and physical life. 

Before the student can progress in spiritual under^ 
standing with any degree of satisfaction to himself, 
there is absolute need of self-knowledge of knowing 
himself. (So important it is to ^know thyself that, 
if this paragraph could be written in letters of fire, it 
would be done.) To ascertain definitely one's natural 
tendencies, bodi for good and for evil, is essential 
hefott one can intelligendy correct faults and strengthen 
virtues. 

Who, not understanding self, could by any possibility 
trace his unhappy ei^>eriences to any source other than 
someone or something outside of self ? 

Not until one has acquired the power to quickly 
turn his mind from one thought to another has he 
achieved self-controL 

We have been told and, furthermore, have proven 
that the realization of prayer is not bom of humble 
supplication, but is the result of that spiritual develop- 
ment and quality of mind which, of itself, creates or 
attracts into his life the thing desired. Faith, perfect 
&th, is a state of conviction devoid of all doubt. 

One simple phase of reasoning that leads to the 
conclusion that man is, himself, creative is that if God 
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were a power outside of ouisdveSy and to n^ioin we 
appealed to grant the longings of our hearts, could it 
be necessary to have £dth in that power to receive the 
answer? Would any loving hAvtx among men eiact 
from his children a specific raith in him and insist that 
he be supplicated ere he granted their longings? 

With time, study ana test the beginner comes into 
a growing consciousness of the power of his own thougitt 
and diaty by persistendy holding to any live desire, he 
will, sooner or later, realize fulfilment of his longings. 

But how does he realize? Is it by grant of a power 
external to himself, or, through the creative fierce of 
his own mind? Does he tftmi^ into existence the desires 
of his heart, or are his st^lications granted by a source 
exterior to himself; is it true that thou^t is creative 
or are we merely recipients? 

After further eiq>erience and some mental turmoil, 
he awakens serene in the fidth that he and the Great 
Spirit are one and that every limitation put upon him 
is self-inflicted. He concludes that man is what he 
is because he has thought himself up or down to what 
he is. 

One of the great weaknesses of man is his tendeiuy 
to leatu Rather than seek for and find within himself 
the power to overcome his infirmities of body and soul, 
he, in an idolatry of darkness, prostrates himself in die 
dust at the feet of an impossible Allah — ^the God of 
a guess. He is ready to bdlieve in anydiing and every- 
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thing but himself. And yet only through the God — 
the mind — in himself can he realize peace and power. 
His own longing to be fiieed of suroring and incum- 
brance, will of itself lead him to that which will free 
him. The thing not to do is to despair. ^Seek and ye 
shall find." In whomsoever servile worshipfiilness is 
greatest, enlightenment is least. 

Just as soon as the student can bring himself to 
realize that all disease has its origin in wrong thinking, 
and that to overcome disease means, first, to find in 
himself the cause of his difficulty, and then turn 
deliberately from the error to thoughts of life-giving 
good, just so soon is he on the way to fi:eedom. 
When he can confidently believe that his own thought, 
directed toward realizing the perfect health of any 
diseased organ, is equal to realizing health in that organ, 
then he may be assured of realization. 

We have, more weakly than wisely, accepted that 
abomination of belief, that God punishes the. sinner. 
Because a child puts his hand in die flame, would you 
say that God punished it by reason thereof? No. 
l^orance is its own executioner; our one great need 
is to be delivered out of darkness. 

The lungs are weak or tubercular. What's to be 
done? Think first of the fimction of the lungs, their 
air-breathing and respiratory oflices. Think of their 
action taking place normally and healthfiilly. Picture 
in mind the perfect action of the lungs whenever the 
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n>irit moves you tx> so think. Think and continue to 
mink of the lungs up to your highest sense of perfect 
health until normal action is so fully expressed in these 
organs as to cause you to fbrget about diem. Nodung 
can defeat your successful realization but yourself 
Failure is possible only where lack of confidence and 
fear creep in. In this case, it is advisable that the 
sufiircr give himself l» the cate of an experienced 
healer. He is not yet freed. 

As with the lungs, so with the heart, or any other 
organ. Look within your mind for the cause, and end 
it by refusing to let it be part of you; then Aink the 
organ into health. Quickness or slowness of recovery 
will be regulated solely by the d^ree of one's £uth or 
confidence in the power of his own though to heal 
himself. You can oo what you dmk you can do. You 
will think to do bigger things when you cultivate desire 
to do bigger diings. 

The course pursued by one in healing himself is 
often more quickly efficacious in healing another. The 
reason for this is that the beginner's fears for himself 
are likely to be more alive than his fears for another. 
Accumidating proof of the power of health-giving 
thou^t to heal has the effixrt of eventually dismissing 
all doubt and uncertainty from the mind of the healer. 

We arrive at our judgments all-too-quickly, because 
we have not been schooled to look for the causes 
underlying apparent facts : 



t 
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One eats of food said to be indigestible^ and suffers 
in consequence. ^HThere, didn't I tell you!" cries 
another. ^Didn't I warn you not to eat cucumbers !" 
No matter what he eats, if the consequences are ill, 
the food is sure to be blamed. 

Such judgment is expressed in full assurance of its 
truth, and still the &ct is that the opinion is mere 
hearsay, and for the very good reason that no heed 
was taken of the sufferer's state of mind at the time 
he ate. 

To eat in a perturbed state of mind is to make 
normal digestion impossible. To eat — ^no matter what 
fixxl — ^wim any lurking fears that the stomach will 
not digest it is to prove that the food will not be 
digested. The feet is that the stomach never digests 
anydiing. All fixxl is digested in the stomach, not by 
it. Mind must be seen as the digestive power, for the 
reason that when the mind is disturbed, the food does 
not digest. CXu: experiences are always in exact keeping 

Anyone freeing hunself of fear may eat whatever he 
desires, with impunity, providing that he does not 
over-eat. 

Health and most of years belong to those with least 
of fears. 

Unless buoyed up by perfect confidence (not con- 
ceit) in his understanding of how to work, the student 
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should never attetx^t tx> heal any ailment other than 
the minor ills. 

If the cause of a patient's illness shows no other 
form of sin than fear (whatever works for evil is sin, 
and be assured of this, that fear has no rival as a 
means of making for sickness, accident and death) 
then seldom or never is it necessary to hold any 
thought over the suflferer but love. ^Perfect love 
casteth out fear.** Love is the great soothing and 
healing balm. 

Many books, accessible to the student, have been 
written upon spiritual power and how to heal, most of 
which enter largely into detail, (conspicuous here by its 
absence, and for the reason that all the little roadways 
of detail can but lead to the central points of £ict, that 
man is spiritual, that the law of spirit is Love, and that 
through Love we may overcome all eviL) 

A common and &tal mistake is that of expecting 
the reading of spiritual science to efiect personal refbr* 
mation. Spiritual science can do no more than to 
explain the good reasons for overcoming evil and to 
point the way. After that everything depends upon 
yourself. 

He who is ready to cut loose from his moorings to 
self and slip away into the living waters of spirit, 
through an intelligent study and practice of the simple 
lesson herein set forth, will find the longed-for realm of 
health and peace. 
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All movement upward is slowly progressive. We 
beguile ourselves for long into believing we have the 
spirit of truth or understanding while manifesting 
nothing more than the letter. We get the letter of 
spiritual philosophy, and wear it as we wear our cloth- 
ing — all on the outside. 

The letter of spiritual truth — all truth rests upon 
spirit — is a pitfall which few escape. When we are 
assured that oy love only can we fulfil the law, the task 
is then, not merely one of dwelling upon love, but of 
beginning to act love and forthwith. Let your heart go 
out first to those against whom you have been embit- 
tered, knowing that whatever wrong was done you, no 
other course of conduct was possible to the offender at 
the time: we cannot be more than our degree of 
development permits us to be. Hold fidthfully to kind- 
ness for all even under the hurts of rebufiF. We prove 
our fiuths only as we tive them. The accomplishment 
of anything is attained through persistent practice, not . 
by merely dreaming of it. 

Do not be led by the promptings of self, which 
whisper to the soul ** wait." There can never be a time 
quite so opportune nor so essential to act as now. With 
sufficient desire, no degree of self-mastery is beyond 
one; no height of power and character so great but 
that one may realize it. 

The tendency to urge and convert other lambs into 
the fi3ld of spiritual truth is another mistake of the 
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beginner. It is so much easier to try and adjust another 
than it is to strive for one's sel£ Whoever b over- 
eager to sway another is himself not yet convinced. 

Everything has its birdi in desirt. 

All desire is in answer to need* 

Knowing what to desire and what not to desire is 
the beginning of self-understanding. 

If our desires are evil, we need the consequences of 
evil to prove to us that right-living is the true need. 

Self-knowledge is the nrst need and the great need. 

Self-knowledge, widi an understanding of mind 
science, or the laws of our being, is knowledge sufficient 
to establish continued health and to realue material 
success minus the hardships usually attendant. 

The premises and claims of ^iritual philosophy are 
so radical and so impossible of immediate acceptance 
that the average mind doubts that its advocates truly 
mean what they say; hence die mistake of argument 
and pressure where light is not personally sought, 
living and expressing die law of love in our daily 
lives will do more in one day to awaken others than 
many days of preaching and protest. In all this world 
of man and mystery, nothing is more zealously con- 
tended for than the accepted opinions and belief of 
the many, however fossilized. 

Since every positive thou^t we think impresses 
itself on the sub<onsck>us mind, only to be re^eiqpressed 
by the consdous mind, too great care and watchfulness 
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of our thoughts cannot be taken. Time and again the 
student, after fervendy declaring that he will never 
again do this or that, is shocked and disappointed at 
finding himself soon after doing that against which he 
had declared. He simply &iled to see diat to avow, *^I 
will lie no more/' for example, was impressing on the 
subconscious mind deceit, die very thmg of which he 
wished to be freed. We become truthfid only by 
thinking and practising trudifulness, not by filling the 
mind widi ignoble thou^ts, and then arraying our- 
selves against them. 

*^None but the pure in heart shall know God.'' 
Knowing God is knowing God in one's self — a result 
of self-purification. **Who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." 

However far afield the world has strayed from the 
teachings of the Christ, it has felt instinctively, and in 
a measure dung to him as die greater explanation. 

The planes of spiritual growth are as the rungs of a 
ladder. With the first step upward we are just that fiur 
removed from the millions who yet stolidly stand upon 
materiality. With every step upward, the gap widens 
and, yet, we are nearer the great world of humanity 
dian ever before; fiuther removed in point of vision 
and mutual interests, yet nearer to them by reason of 
sympathy and love borne upon us with the broadened 
vision of man's possibilities throu^ a knowledge of 
the laws of his being. 
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OocMiho thinks that the way upwaid is without 
dfffiniltifai will be dis ap pointed. No greater task txof 
ever be given any life. Men ynho have led annies to 
victory have themsdves been led on a nm to hdl be- 
cause of their vices. Eveiy step of the way is one of 
efibrty and no advance is attained but through toil 
of soul and widi bleeding feet; yet every stiq> hi^ier is, 
and must be, one of corresponding gain, else who 
would move on. All spiritual advancement must be 
earned, each step in its successive order. We have to 
be fit to go ah^ul before we may leave the occupied 
round. 

We caimot move &ster than our desires impd us to 
move. He who would be more and do more must 
nourish and ouicken desire. 

Widi selfnuiderstanding, the student comes to 
quickly apprehend the traits, good and bad, in those 
with whom he comes in contact. Aside from the dif- 
ferences in talent and culture, men are much alike. 

He notes (somewhat poignandy) that everybody, 
which of course includes himself, is a fool in one or 
more respects; and those who were once his gods — 
who did the diings that seemed so big to him, and of 
whom he stood somewhat in awe — dwarf before his 
new-seeing eyes to lesser proportions. We stand in awe 
only of that which we do not understand. 

When the student has reached that status where he 
is regarded, by those out of mental touch with him, as 
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holding to ^^peculiar ideas,^ by which is meant delu- 
sionsy then he may take heart and know that he is 
moving on — that his teal delusions are beginning to 
pass away. 

Assured that the work! has reached but a primary 
point in its development, he ceases to look for, much 
less expect, perfection in anyone; he sees both the 
strength of tne weak and the weaknesses of the strong 
and their inconsistencies ; that those who most detest 
the evils in others are themselves most prone to evil; 
that those most quick to resent ofiense are quickest to 
give it; that the disposition to criticize others springs 
nom a desire to assuage one's own deficiencies ; that no 
man is ever loved because of his gifts, no matter how 
unusual, nor for his ability to achieve position and 
riches, however great; but for the wealth of his heart 
and soul; the fearlessness to be just; the unselfishness 
to be patient and forgiving; the strength to supplant 
pride with compassion ; the firm poise that stands for 
principle and an abiding £dth in the ideal 

He gathers in passing that it is given to no man 
to swell his bosom in pride without forcing his brow 
into the background; he observes that each life, 
according to its development, argues and contends 
for that condition of a&irs in wmch he is best fitted 
to thrive ; that men continue to deceive themselves and 
others only up to the point of awakening to the &ct 
that deceit is unprofitable, materially and spiritually; 
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that the good we ate bom to is seUom apptedated. 
Things take on value in d^tee as we have to strive 
for them. Overcoming weaknesses \vidiin and obstades 
\¥ithoiit makes the ^ICingdom of Heaven** mean some- 
thing. More joyous £an being bom right is die 
making of one*s self ri^t. He ynho has much to 
overcome has much to live for. 

He comes to accept finally that version of life, so 
difficult of acceptance, that all is wdL ' All is a matter 
of development and fitness. In the processes of un- 
fbldment we are denied only the mings which we 
would have been the worse for having. 

Only yesterday he passed on the street a man with 
chin lowered to his cnest, his saze on the pavement, 
and yet seeing nothing. No, the man was not blind; 
his was simply a defect of inner vision. He was buried 
in himself and, therefore, could not see outside of him- 
self. Poor? Sure! Of course he's poor— poor in 
spirit and perspective, and so, poor in purse, liie man 
is miserable because he does not see that he does not 
see. The sunlight mocks him; only the shadows are 
his friends. 

Life offers him nothing, he says. He's mistaken. 
Life offers him exacdy what it offers every other man 
and woman alive — opportunity. No one gets more; 
no one should need more. The privilege is a glorious 
one: to use what strength of soul we have to generate 
more strength ; to dream and to build, knowing that 
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the joy of striving is greater than that of achieving. 
The opportunity is a privilege— a glorious one. 

That man is chained, souTand body, to old, dungeon* 
bom belie& He diinks diat the cause of his fiulures 
is outside of himself. Wrong again. He is mentalty 
lazy. His ei^>ttiences will change only as his thou^ts 
change toward the world and himself. He can cluuig^ 
his thoudits when he chooses. Then will he see life 
as a privuecp, as something blessed instead of blasted. 

To think that God is an entity separate from our- 
selves, and that He thinks for us me thou^ts we 
think, compels the logic that we are mere automatons, 
dierefore, totally irresponsible. 

All is Mind. Mind creates all, and in degree as 
man awakens into his oneness with mind, his manifes- 
tation of creative power will now greater and greater. 

Yes, 'we think the thoughts we think, and, more- 
over, are individually responsible for them : 

A mother and Either, filled with fear and dread, and 
benumbed with the terrible belief that suffering and 
death are the will of God, hover in terror over their 
sick child, all unconscious of the fiu:t that the fear of 
death is the cause of death. If they knew — if they only 
knew! So potent are fear-thoughts to destroy, that it 
frequendy happens that people die instantaneously of 
fright 

To think Good is to realize Good ; to think fear- 
fully is to call into txptnenct that which we fear. 
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We have to think Good to realize Good, just as we 
have to think evil to call it into eiq>tession. 

Fear is man's only enemy. 

Words take on new meanings: where once the 
student clothed hope in the raiment of royalty, lo, hope 
wears the rags of impotence and beggary. He ceases 
to hope to be strong; he determines to be strong. Hope 
has no place nor use in a growing life. 

*Taith,'' which he may have once resolved to a mean- 
ingless phantasy of mind, the only function of which 
was to establish belief in impossibilities, comes to be 
the strongest word in his language. Without £uth in 
good no good can be realized; \vithout £dth that within 
one's self is the power to realize the needs of one's 
life, no need is supplied. 

^Sweet resignation." How, in his child-mind days, 
it soothed and lulled him! And now, to be resigned to 
what we are is to make a god of paralysis and to deny 
what we may be. Those who determine to do, do not 
&iL We are victors or vanquished in degree as we are 
resigned, or rise above resignation. 

He concludes that the church plane of spirituality is 
the sincerest form of infidelity: words, words, words, 
patter eternal, churchly fbrms, hymns and swelling 
organ notes, lighted tapers and solemn injunctions, all 
keyed to appeal to the emotions ; but nothing for the 
soul hungering and diirsting. 
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Doing unto others had not its origin in emotion, 
but was bom in answer to the sternest needs of our 
lives. Until we find God within ourselves we continue 
as mete pew-holders bowed to — we know not what; 
and narrowed to a mental state wherein a swear word 
is more offensive to the ears than is the brutal and 
horrifying recital of an execution. 

If Jesus came with truth it can be known as truth 
only as it is lired * Ye shall love one another^' — and 
the time is now^ Whatever glories lie beyond the hills 
cannot be seen from the valleys. Up worid, up and 
unto your own! 



After the foregoing essay by Dr. Wing j^>peared the 
following: 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

WE BELIEVE in the scriptural word that God is 
spirit, manifested in man as mind and life. 
We believe that mind is one and is all and in all, 
and that the law of mind expressed in man is love. 
In him — spirit, mind, life — ^we have our being. God, 
as all and in all, precludes the idea of personality. 

We believe that all evil has its birth in the mind of 
man and could not have been bom but for his misin- 
terpretation of the truth of himself; he, though being 
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ever one viith God, has erronecxisty seen himsdf as a 
thing separate, bom to suffer and to be at an end, 
instead of realizing himself a being of expanding power, 
a God in the chrysalis — a soul of fetever and maker 
of his own destiny. 

We believe that evil can exist only as long as man is 
content to remain in darimfiss and pay the excessive 
price thereof. 

We believe that not until man realizes his oneness 
with the Great Spirit, can he eidier know or be 
himself. 

We believe, since man necessarily co-exbts viidi God, 
that the utter atmihilation of one soul must also mean 
the dissolution of just that much of God. Who can 
believe otherwise? 

We believe in no &tes or devils other than the con- 
sequences of folly and the satanic tSccts of unintellig^t 
selfishness. 

We believe that every experience holds \vithin it 
a meaning, and is intended to show us the right or 
wrong oi the act that led to the expmexicc To 
awaken to this truth is one of the great needs. 

We know that worshipful piety is neither an evidence 
of spirituality, right-living nor of sincerity. Ri^t-living 
begins with the abandoiunent of self-guidance to the 
dictates of principle. Zealous piety is no more a mani- 
festation of spirituality than is delicate corporeality. We 
manifest spirituality in degree as we hunger for and 
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express understanding of life — ^mind — and its laws. 
The mind that comprehends material laws is the same 
mind that cognizes spiritual meanings. Diverting the 
mind from material things to things of spirit is the one 
needed effort. 

We believe in no heaven, of which, the populace is 
a winged seraphic throng, but in a heaven on earth 
made by the creative powers, the courage, the love of the 
true and beautiful, and the simplicity and sweetness of 
honest human hearts and souls — a kingdom of brother- 
hoo4 wlu^ein is neither king nor 71^; but in which 
all are kings and queens, of one common nobility — 
nobility of soul; a paradise which we may, some day, 
learn how to leave and re-visit at wiL 

Finally, we make no pretense to blazing paths into 
new worlds ; we are truth seekers, pure and simple and 
believe that our opinions comport with and conrorm to 
the truth of the Nazarene's teachings. We have no 
creed; all sects tend to circumscribe. 



AFTER. THOUGHTS. 

Brainstorms prove nothing but the absence of brains. 

Every fonn of actual sacrifice is a form of actual tm- 
righteousness. 

Trouble \s only trouble when its lesson \s lost on the 
troubled one. 
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The biggeft buiden cbat man hat ever borne or will 
ever bear is the burden of ic^ 

Know this: We are feaiful of new ideas onty when 
wearedoubcfiilof theTnith of our own. 

We/ee/chat a thing is true until we iier chat it is tnie. 
Feeling is Truth groping its way through the senses to 
the scwL 

People who vuj^iriy mak of other people as ^lobstetSy" 
flatter them: The lobster has the power ami 'will to 
Te<Tetue a <nsmeim)ere(i cunr. 

The only true denial of evil lies in turning wholly 
away from the thinff we should not think, imoUy to 
that which we should think. 



Tnith has never been realized as a whole. It oomes 
as a little liglit here and a litde light there; and to none 
does it come but those who seA it. 

^ And to think I was so good and vet P 

Our burdens come upon us, not oecause of die good 
we doy but because of the good we fril to do. 

The critics of modem spiritual sdenoe have not eacori- 
ated it because of its being unchristian^ but because of 
not tallying with their own brand of Christianity. 

Hell is a bonfire in the soul set aflame by the fires of 
feur and hate. Like all other fires it wul die down 
unless fed. Hdl has one virtue : It has been known to 
burnout sdf. 
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That Jesus raised the dead is no greater a draft on 
credulity today than it would have been for the people 
of one hundred years ago to believe that wireless tae- 
graphy was possible. 

Every being is potentiaUyperfect. No one life is wholly 
goody none whoUy bad. The instant that one became 
wholly bad that instant would mean his disint^ration. 
The instant that one became wholly perfect^ limitation of 
power would be at end. 

Think of an aspiring follower of the Christ loddng 
his heart and soul against those who put £dth in Cathol- 
idsm, or any other phase of faith not accepted by him — 
and then wondering why the ill-will thus engendered 
should re-act upon himself. 

A good father, say at ferty-five years of age, has a son 
who is a *^ rake." Other good men sympathize with him 
and vender whv ^such a good man" should be burdened 
with ^*that devil of a boy." ^t's too bad! There's no 
telling what trick nature will cut up next I" An inquiry 
into the ^*0ood &ther V life before the boy came into the 
v^rld would have es^Iained the situation. 

Self is among the last thins^ we discover. Detect in 
someone one or more harmful traits; refer to them 
without direct inference to the one in 'whom they were 
noted, and he will reply blandly : **Why, yes ; I have 
seen those very £uling^ in quite a number of my friends !" 
Mention these £uilts as beii^ in him, and his indigna- 
tion* rises in torrid leaps. Only the accusation that is 
true hurts. 



^ In d ign a t ion it the result of mental indigestion. 
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Theie are dioae who refer to dmne p e indp le as if it 
were •nmrthtngthat fiJlows us around to loe^ us from 
going wrong. nBe sure," tfaejr tgy, *^tfaat divine princyle 
will guide you in all things" When? When will 
divine pnncq)lejguide us? When we undentand and 
ffuide ourselves ^ Dcinc^Je, not befixe. Being guided 
typm^ic is wholly the resnk of aelfdeansing. 



The mind surrounds and oompehends only that in 
which it is mteresied, One mind, tndining nannally to 
material in te r e sts , absorbs itxlf therein at menpmse of 
a knowledge of the laws of mind; another mind, devoted 
to spiritual study, necessarily forfeits an aapiaintanoe 
with material laws. Both are inriinrd to put a premium 
on the values of his r e sp ect i ve interests. Both are mis- 
taken. The righdy-adjiistrd man neither over-estimates 
the values of his own fields of interest, nor under-esti- 
mates those of another. 

Among the many wbo enter this life most sriev- 
ously deprived, the man without humor may £uAy be 
said to head the casualty list. Humor is the staunchest 
friend of Truth. We are ridiculous only by reason of 
feiling to say or do the right thing. Humor riddles 
the ridiculous because the ridiculous is that which is so 
fer from the right thing. Humor proves its relationship 
with Truth in that it aims direcdy at the ridiculous, not 
in rancor, but in the quiet, effective smile. The spectral 
fingers of time write their frumiest lines on the races of 
the serious. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

TO avoid the eyes of the curious, the Wyman 
car and its burden was stopped at the rear 
entrance to the Home. With the summon- 
ing of attendants to cany the wounded man 
to a room, among the first to appear on the scene was 
Sadie Curdn. 

**0-h, my! Oh my! Isn't it turrible awfiil! An* 
the handsomeness of 'im!" With this ejected, Sadie, 
in a tone disdncdy charged with more doubt than 
certainty, declared: 

^^Honest, I don't think Vd care to be murdurd I I 
suppose now, accordian to the Doctor, the poor man 
isn't hurted at all — he just had a bad dream or 
sumthin'. If Father Dazey knew I were at this place 
he'd have a fever!" 

Anon, Napoleon Odin, under the care of Dr. Brant, 
an assistant to Dr. Wing, and Alicia Wyman, found 
himself in good hands. 

Two weeks have passed, with Chester Waugh still 
in evidence at Harbor Home. 

Did he become a convert to the Wing way ? Bless 
your heart, no ! 

[149] 
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And yet, his visit to the Haibor was not wboHy in 
vain. 

Something happened. It all came about so unex- 
pectedly and from such an unlooked-for quarter. 

When Flynn, the foreman of the repair gang, the 
man who was left on the roof of the smithy's shop^ 
with the disappearance of the drunken Italian laborers 
— ^got himseir down to earth, he made a pell mell bee- 
line for home, to be doctored up. Joe Flynn told his 
mother, a bent, withered and almost sighdess old 
woman, the stoty of his escape from being killed 
through the defense of the blacksmith, whereupon the 
old lady mused and muttered much and long, before 
she said: 

*1 tuk care of that bye whin he were a baby wid 
his sick mother before she died. Poor thing! Then 
the Odins got 'im.** 

That night, while Flynn lay asleep, the aged woman 
felt her way to the stairway of the little attic of her 
home, groped and crawled slowly up in the darkness to 
a comer, till her hands felt the contact of a small trunk 
as ancient and decrepit as herself. Eagerly she rum- 
maged over its contents till her palsied hands felt and 
bore away a packet. 

The morning following, the mother of the foreman 
put the packet in his care. 

" TTis the picter of that bye's mother wid letters of 
her. See that he get thim," she enjoined. 
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In the afternoon the packet was deliveted by no 
less a personage than Dollar Bill G>nioy into the hands 
of the blacksmith. Waugh was at the bedside of the 
young giant when Gonioy entered. 

The outcome of an inquiry into its contents had a 
startling t&ct upon Chester Waugh. The mother of 
the blacksmith was his sister — once Janet Waugh. 
The true name of Nap Odin was Philip Lee. 

From the first moment of meeting with the young 
blacksmith Chester Waugh was attracted to him; with 
the second meeting an attachment was bom. And 
now with the surety of kinsh^ between them, the 
merchant's joy was considerable. The d^t he owed 
his dead sister could now be paid to the living son. 



•i 



CHAPTER Xm. 

IT seems all so kind of strange that I, just a com- 
mon blacksmith, should appreciate the same things 
that you do. I like the thoughts you think, the 
books you read and the ideals you have. I like 
to think that I am something besides a creature of 
blind chance, and to believe that I may be more than 
I am. Sometimes I even dare to think that I can and 
may yet make myself all that I'd like to be. And then 
again, I kind of feel, like I do now, that those Italians 
did me up and that Fm living in another world — it's 
all such a new life to me." Thus spoke the young 
blacksmith, now fully recovered, to Alicia Wyman, he 
and she slowly wending their way back from a tramp 
over Harbor Hills. 

^^The only strange thing to me is that it is at all 
strange to you," answered Alida. ^^In the first place, 
you are not a common blacksmith. A common black- 
smith or a common anybody lives in and is satisfied 
with a material world and with wholly material joys, 
such as you could never be satisfied with. If you could 
have been thus contented, you would have remained a 
blacksmith at Torrville." 

[153] 
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^Ahy but I doubted diat I could be anydiing else,** 
affirmed Lee. 

^tSy you doubted and still your yearnings to be and 
do something bigger were mater than your doubts or 
else the eiq>etiences that led to your coming here would 
never have occuted,'' Alicia insisted. 

*1 had to be nearly killed to get here, didn't 17^ he 
said laughin^y, and proceeded : 

*^I want to tell you something: Since Fve listened 
to you talk it has come to me that if I had gone out 
to those workmen in the way diat you tell, with kind- 
ness in my heart and a manly appeal to their better 
side, I honesdy believe that I could have pacified them, 
drunk as they were.'' 

^I know that you could have,^ affirmed Alicia. 
^None are so susceptible to love as those who get so 
little of it. Now tell me,** she said, ^ Vhat would you 
like to dor 

Without hesitation Lee answered : 

^^I should like to feel that I could not only make 
myself what I would like to be, but also to have strength 
enough left to help others to be more. I don't like 
to think that my limits are confined to myself." 

• TDr. Wing's word is this, * Befi^re we can be truly 
helpfiil to our fellow beings, we must first make 
ourselves all that we would have them be.' This you 
will do. 
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^For me the task is a big one. I have so much to 
amend. Every day I see it more dearly. My ability 
to grasp the letter of truth exceeds my power to live it 
by many, many times i you are naturally noble and will 
not sufier the lapses fix>m grace that I have. With me 
there is the need of constant and long schooling ; I find 
in myself a willingness to gather but not to let go. 
You will go straight to the mark of true character 
building. I shall expect much of you." 

The several notes of self-castigadon in Alicia's 
speech moved Lee to say : 

^our money is doing much for this institution!'' 

^My money! Heavens! I would simply frizzle 
up and die if I thought that all I am good fer is to 
play the part of a bulging young wallet! No ; I, too, 
want to help. I, too, want to do things — to heal suf- 
fimng, to say the word that shall mean new life and 
strength to the discouraged, in shorty to be like Doc- 
tor Wing.** With this expressed, Alicia brightened 
and jsaidlvigorously, ^And I shall! I shall yet be all 
that I wish to be!" 

^ you will not be offended at my frankness, I must 
say that part of your speech sounds mighty queer to me: 
Why it should be difficult to follow the oidy pathway 
to peace, is too much for a plain fellow like me to see 
through," said Lee, grievously puzzled, yet holding to 
tones of apology. 
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^ expected you to say diat. You think diat it 
should not be diffioik fi>r me to fellow truth fer die 
reason that you fed sure that it will not be difficult fer 
you. You ferget our personal difierences: From 
childhood I was tau^t to fed myself superior to and 
keep aloof feom those beneath me in wealth and sodal 
station, and to shun as a serpent the sinner. My 
teachers %vere wiser — so very much wiser — than he 
who said, ^Ye shall love one another/ and I didn't 
know that they didn't know." 

There was somediing of sting in Alicia's ^>eech 
widi the last comment; and then deliberately moder- 
ating her tones to softness, she proceeded: 

*^ost naturally that which was sown in my soul 
grew and dirived : Pride widi its multitude of big 
and little vanities completely enthralled me. I had 
little or no real love fer anybody or anydiing. One 
impulse that never was at rest was diat of seeing the 
flaws in others, but never in myself. 

^ never was truly happy; a new acquaintance, a 
new bauble, or a new something varied the monotony 
of today, while tomorrow held nothing fer me but 
disenchantment and satiety. 

*1 lived in the bottomless blunder of eiq>ecting to 
find lasting happiness in things. I never drc^uned diat 
this was impossible; not until I was taken ill and 
Doctor Wing arrived on the scene. 
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^I am not complaining of my burdens, for I have 
come to believe that the greater the burden of one's 
error the greater the joy bom widi its release. And 
still, I must say that, had I a choice, I would rather 
have been bom poor as the stones of the fields, widi 
love in my heart, than to have had the wealth of a 
thousand Maharajahs, without it." 

Together they moved on in silence. Nearing Har- 
bor Home, Lee discerned Mr. Waugh moving restlessly 
about and apparendy as self-absorbed as was his wont. 

**Mr. Waugh," said he, *Vishes me to go to New 
York widi him and take up his work. His heart seems 
to be set on it. I don't know what to do. The business 
life makes no appeal to me, still, it hurts me to hurt 
him. I had hoped to stay here. I think I can be 
useful and I'm sure I would be happy in the work." 

There was a manly wistfulness in the speech of Lee 
that roused all the positiveness of Alicia's character. 

^ shall see Mr. Waugh and explain. He cannot 
object when he understands. He wul not dare dissent. 
He shall know that it is for my sake as well as yours. 
You are going to stay ; I — I do not want you to go," 
said Alicia tremulo^isly and sofidy. 

Widi this expressed, a new world awoke and looked 
out of the eyes of Alicia Wyman, a new exhiliration in 
the breast of Philip Lee, and a strange, ecstatic tremor 
was in his hands widi the pressure of hers. He was 
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nobody's fix>I, diis stalwart young worthy. He knew 
diat whatever was in Alicia Wyman's eyes was also in 
her heart* 



Late in October, when the hiOs %veie ablaze with die 
colotous ^ry of Autumn, Alicia went to TorrviUe to 
meet Olivia Reade who was on her way to the Harbor. 
Olivia had left in July, to take up the work of rehearsals. 

*l>oesn't it beat die dickens how things come aboutr 
ezdaimed Olivia, after greetings. **You never once 
hinted it I And I never even dreamed of such a diing! 
But you haven't got so much the start of me. Miss 
Smarty, or rather, Mrs. Phil^ Lee^ after all — ^ 

^I still call him ^ap,"* said Alida, fendly, disre- 
garding all but Olivia's last words. 

^1 was about to request that you, Mrs. Philip Lee, 
embrace your friend Mrs. TuUey White, to be. TuUey 
and I are to be married at twelve o'clock, just at the 
moment the New Year comes in, in sixty-eight days 
and "" 

Here Olivia studied the station dock and after due 
calculation, said, ^^^and nine hours fix>m now!" 

^^ Actually, Alida, Fm watching every hourP she 
cried, joyously. 

The embrace was the invariable one of womanly 
joy ei^ressed in tears. 
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That evenit^ in Dr. Wing's study, in die midst of 
a conveisatbn between die Doctor, Olivia, Philip and 
Alicia Lee, Olivia suddenly recalled a message given her : 

t3l^ 



^K^h,"* she cried, 1 have something to tdl you! Who 
do you think called upon me at the hotel, yesterday? 
None but our amiable friend Mr. Wauch I He tried 
his best to convince me that we were all charlatans up 
here. Just as he was going, he called out in a shock- 
ingly loud voice, ^ou tell Miss Mephisto for me, that 
I could feigive her £ot her insults, but fer her theft, 
never !' Now, tell me, who in the world is Miss 
Mmhisto and what did she confiscate?^ 

*j[ think that I know very well the villainous person 
to whom he referred. She certainly is a desperate 
character! But, I will say this £ot her, I never knew 
her to take anything that she could possibly get along 
without !" said Alida, turning her eyes lovin^y upon 
the man at her side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN June of the Summer following^ Justus Carstaits 
went to Halcyon Hatbor, not as an invalid, but 
ostensibly for rest and recreation. On arrival he 
was met by Philip Lee. 
Some little time kter, after a stroll over the front 
grounds, the two men came upon Dr. Wing seated 
done under an arbor near the lagoon, absorbed in 
a book. 

WeU! WeU! Dr. Wing— you, of all men— idling! 
I never suspected it!" criea Qustairs, advancing tqx>n 
the Doctor and seizing his hand warmly. *^But, since 
this is the first offense — ^the first time I ever caught 
you at it — I shall demand no other penalty than an 
explanation!" 

**I am glad to see you, Justus, very glad. I need 
not ask about your health ; your face is the answer.** 

A new and peculiar apathy in the Doctor's voice 
aroused Gustairs' curiosity and solicitude. He waited 
fiDr some moments before asking : 
** Anything wrong?*' 

Dr. Wing smiled gendy. '^I suppose that Philip 
has already told you what has occured since you left 
here) something of a change in afiairs.*' 

[i6ij 
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"why no;" answeted Carstairs, looking up quizzi- 
cally at Lee. ^hil^ made no reference to any change." 

*^No ; that's true," merely answered Lee. 

^My associates have taken the matter to heart more 
than I have. But it will come out all right,'' asserted 
the Doctor. 

Carstairs waited just as long as his bestirred feelings 
would permit him, and then said smilingly: 

** You know me : Fm the original Mister B. Curious. 
And if I don't get the fects, and soon, there'll be 
another patient on your hands." 

^I doubt that the story will interest you, but since 
you have asked for it, here it is : Early in May a lady 
afflicted with a malady of dire nature came to us for treat- 
ment. Her disease was of the so-called incurable kind 
and of such menace as to test the sturdiest of faiths. 
No man of medicine could offer the slightest hope for 
her recovery. I was first to take up the case, after which 
all our forces were brought to b^. Despite this the 
patient showed no signs of improvement. At her re- 
quest I wired for a Christian Science practitioner, a 
man named Hallen. 

*^To our amazement, I may even say, our utter cha- 
grin, the patient responded at once to Hallen's treat- 
ment. She showed steady and consistent improvement 
and is now in excellent health." 

At the moment of cessation, Carstairs said, ^^ell, 
what of it; what does it prove? I stand as a living 
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example of the e£5cacy of your work. What mote 
could be asked on the score of proof? And at that 
I was probably in as bad a way as the lady to whom 
you refer/' 

*lt is possible that your case proves no more than 
may the experiences I have just cited — our limitations. 
Understand/' continued the Doctor, noting the sudden 
droop to Carstairs' mouth, **I have taken no definite 
stand. I am still thinking things out — re-examining 
the structure of my own philosophy and making com- 
parisons with the powers and potentialities 01 other 
fields of spiritual healing. 

*^My first experience with mental healing came when 
I was a practicing M. D. in Boston. One ofmy patients, 
for whom I never had hoped to do more than to ease 
her way to the grave, was healed in one treatment by 
a Christian Scientist. 

*^I then began a study of the work, ^Science and 
Health,' and finally concluded that, if the premise 
of its teaching were sane, it were surely saner than I. 
The unreality of matter and disease was simply an im- 
possible proposition, and assumed to my mind the 
proportions of a stupendous joke. Jesus re-appeared in 
the same body that was wounded and spear-pierced at 
the crucifixion. 

^Later on I came in touch with a science of mind 
which was satisfying, and which I have since cherished 
and championed. 
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*7ust hat I flBcall one gnrtrion put bjr me to 117 



The 4| i if iiKMi was cixts: If niif jk nnjppfji* fhnwpi 
fraKyiM the uni c ali t y of dneas^ wlif doa it not log^- 
aOyfeuov chat the bocty would abo dbappear f*w^*g^ 

*i^^ii.***iff cbc muBalitir oc mattct • 

*Tnie, I was dble to heal dbease bjr fiJlowiif dse 
tmodms opcramS tn^it bjr the cuk^ but the diffiniliy Lqr 

m iTty tfiapiltty to anrffrr thctt fin m ij nif nt ah as ttie tme 
aolaiiatioQ c£ "■ ■ ■u tal heabiff. Odms h^ al ^^ l tottk' 
tally without in anywist denying the powus of the 
fffifff^ at^ dxts &ct of itxlf waSy f^>n>Cy pfprftt i^^^'"^***' 
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pa^nUe success c^dse Oirisfiin Sc i mrisr^ dxtsdioug|ht 
has been necjuendy m my mind: Spnitual mtetpcet- 
ation— or the deepen truer seeii^— ^rfoMicai mfaningi 
compds die tecogmdon diat man is one and eternal widi 
the Great Cause, and that the Great Cause made all 
diingi good. Man, it is smnftifiilly drrlarrd, is His 
imace and IJkennvk. Thetesorey he idio accepts as 
trutn die scnpdual word that man is the expression of 
a God (^love, must rf necessity find his wsgr out of the 
dikmnuofobvioudyrimringman. 

**Ainong the several hundred rdigjous sects none 
has seriously attempted to meet the problem but 
Christian Sfiffi K T« 
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* You and I are agreed that God cannot be intelli- 
gendy considered in any light other than that of all 
power and perfection. No other kind of a God would 
suffice us ; and yet we have ever held to the evidences 
of our senses that man is manifesdy a creature of sin, 
sickness and disease and we have most readily found 
adequate explanation therefor in the realm of cause and 
effect. Sin and disease we are convinced are one and 
the same ; and that nothing happens without cause we 
are equally assured; and yet it should be realized that 
our conclusions were bom of sense evidence. Eyes see 
and ears hear and to their testimony it is quite possible 
that we have been ridiculously acquiescent. 

^Soul it is, not sense, that uncovers, discovers and 
knojys. All truth has ever been spiritually discerned. 
And since this is commonly accepted among modem 
students of mind, why then have we been so ready to 
accede so much to the senses? 

*^Had G>pemicus and Galileo been content to accept 
the evidences of the senses, this earth might have re- 
mained flat, in opinion, indefinitely. 

*^I speak with no other motive than that of im- 
partiality. With myself I have been well pleased, and 
belief in my own power to judge and determine the 
truth of things has been quite sufficient. I have rarely 
(niestioned die security of my premise. Because of 
mis, I am, naturally loth to let go. If a change is 
to come, it can only come because more and greater 
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light has come. The candle did very well till the 
arc-li^t shone. 

"where my present uncertainty of mind may lead 
me I do not know. I am ix>w quite assured of this 
fiurt: The healer vr\ao works with full £dtfa and convic- 
tion that God is all, and that sin and disease have no 
truth in them, has an immeasurable advantage over you 
and I who heal by mental suggestion. In assuming 
that man is what he seems to be — a diing of sin and 
sufiFering, this judgment has borne, I think, more 
heavily upon us than we have realized. 

^o dear the way of all contention of the senses and 
leave it free to spirit, seems to me to be like the difie^ 
ence between one who climbs a height with burden on 
his shoulders and one who makes the ascent wholly 
unencumbered ^ 

*7ust a minute; let me speak!" broke in Gustairs. 
^I have been playing the Aye-Aye-Your-Hig^ess role 
all along; now I propose to be heard instead of merely 
being seen. Fve becii studying and thinking hard for 
a year, and have some definite ideas on the subject; 
Fm beginning to suspect that you. Doctor Wing, are 
stricdy a calm-sea sailor. I suspicion that you are actu- 
ally sea-sick now. One more little squall and you'll 
forsake the ship! In other words, because someone 
has done a thing that you £uled to do, you feel that it 
proves the &ult of your philosophy. Instead of look- 
ing for the &ult in yourself, you lay it on the nearest 
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door-step. You'te disappointed! and ^All disappoint- 
ment is disappointment with self.' 

^I am wiUmg to lay down all that I have on this : If 
you had looked at the experience calmly and thought- 
fully you would have been assured that Hallen's success 
was due to faith in his principle, and your £ulure, to 
lack of faith in your principle ! With the first showing 
that your work was not effective you got frightened, 
and so, of course, did your under-studies who took up 
the work after you. 

^At this very moment it is possible that someone is 
being released from disease at the shrine of St. Ann de 
Beaupte. Through the curative powers of one of 
St. Ann's bones? No; through his or httfaiA in the 
curative powers of the sanctified bone ! 

*^What though it be true that the basis of such heal- 
ing is sheer superstition, the results are the same — are 
they not? By this very means sufferers are cured more 
times than not; and furthermore, it is very doubtful 
that the class of people amenable to such a method 
of healing, could be aroused to the degree of faith 
necessary tx> efiFecdng a cure, by any other remedial 
method. 

^^Doctors cure, not with drugs, but by &ith in their 
medicines — coupled with that which above all is most 
important: the faith of their patients in them and their 
remedies. Water curists, herbalists, manipulators and 
the entire curing ilk are sustained, though quite 
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unconsciously^ by the one great principle, faith. In 
its last analysis all healing is spirituaL 

^ake fix>m the great masses of people who are out 
of all touch with ^iritual meanings — take fix>m them 
die doctor and all other material healers, and what 
would happen? God only knows! 

*^And sOf Christian Scientists are ri^t, physicians 
are ri^ht, and all die rest of them are ri^t — ri^t in 
this mat each, in his respective field of healing, is help- 
fiil to those on a plane of growth natural to and related 
to the method of healing employed. 

^Recendy I had to sufier the loss of a very dear, 
life-long friend. He had known for years before his 
death diat materia medica could do nodding for him. I 
had the same confidence that mental healing was equal 
to saving him that I have in my ability to wash your 
hands. I explained die principles of mental healing and 
implored him to let me send a healer to him. Hesimply 
shook his head. He had seen nothing to confirm my 
statements, and so my words held no meaning for him. 
I had fi^olishly hoped that he mi^t rise above the 
plane that he was on. 

**G>uld Christian Science or Mental Science be of 
help to anyone in his state of mind? 

^^Now, Doctor, you know very well that I'm not 
talking to enlighten you. YouVe sown in me the seed 
of all that I have said; I even hear myself using the 
same language that you use. As soon as I get one 
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more thing out of my system, Fm through. I ask this: 
Did G>pemicus and Galileo first have visual evidence 
that this earth is round, such as noting that the top- 
sails of a ship in the distance are visible after the 
hull is out of sight — before mind led them to fuller 
and more convincing evidences, or did they not? Did 
Newton evolve the theory of gravitation before he saw 
the apple fall, or did he not? G>uld a blind man 
discover a law of any kind ? And of all calamities 
to befall one, which is so terrible as that of losing the 
sense of sight? 

*^By this nonsense of Christian Science it seems to 
me that you have lost one of the most essential of 
senses — your sense of the ridiculous !" 

Dr. Wing smiled. ^*I still insist, Justus,** he said, 
*^that there is something you do not see. Just as there 
was something your friend who died did not see, there 
is that which you and I have fiuled to see. 

**The several phases of curing disease to which you 
refer prove, it is true, that to be cured by material 
means requires fidth in material means, but they also 
prove that the greater the degree of &ith in matter, the 
less the faith in spirit or truth. 

^ And so it is also true that the more the spirit is 
cultivated to see^ the less &ith there is in matter as a 
source of cause. It is also well to remember that, since 
all disease begins in wrong thinking, no material agency 
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of curing can heal die cause. Sudi cuie is left wfaoify 
to spint. 

*nrhe worid has ever been growing into greater li^t 
and the world, measured by eternity, is yet very young. 
Whatever yields greater power and hdplulness to 
humanity must be greater trudi than diat wfaidi it siqper^ 
ceded. Whoever manifests hig^. power manifissts it 
throu^ hig^ truth. ^AUdu^ I do and greater works 
ye shall do.' Has one yet nrrmplififd the Nazarene's 
power? Did he mean what he said? Canwethinkof 
him saying anything he did not mean cmt diat he did 
not understand? Until man sees himself as potentially 
great as Jesus saw him, he has not fiMUid himself! 

*nrhe purposes of our institution are primarily, to heal 
the sick and secondly, to educate those irfio come here 
to the kno%i4edge of spiritual law as we understand it. 
To me there is no greater power nor more beneficent 
wodk than that of healing the sufierer and showing the 
way to peace and strengdu I have, at present^ no 
aspirations beyond it. I am in the work to stay. And 
so, whatever appears with fuller promise of power and 
helpfulness, that I shall embrace.*' 

Dr. Win^ ceased. For a little while he dosed his 
eyes, and when he opened them again the old shining- 
l^t ^wed anew. LocJdng wistfully into the feces of 
the men, he said re v erendy : 

^^There is something divinely and ineiqnessibty 
beautiful in that omcept of God and man whidi 
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beholds in the universe naught but petfection. By it 
I am filled and thrilled with a new sense of being ; a 
new elixir is within my veins, and the transient now 
lengthens into the eternaL 

*XJnder its enchantment I see and hear anew : new 
meanings and purposes awaken and inspire me. I see 
man grown unto mastership; self and death conquered; 
permanent truth established; wind and wave — every 
force and element swayed to his will; space relinquishing 
its law, and man making neighbors of the beings of 
other planets, aye, he is himself a spirit-builder and 
creator of new worlds, for now he has come into the 
fulness of his own. No more he speaks of a time of 
miracles ; now, every hour is fraught with miracle. 

^like the sweet, low whisperings of little waters on 
their way to the sea, I seem to hear the glad mur- 
murings of litde children, bom and unborn, on their 
way to a world wherein man is consciously one with 
the eternal, and with this vision is borne upon me 
the meaning of the edict, *Ye shall come as little 
children.' 

^Terhaps I have been overwise in my day and gener^ 
ation; perhaps I have trusted more to sense than I 
have to souL 

*^ At this moment the grandeur of the concept holds 
itself before me and transcends all else ; tomorrow, a 
thousand doubts and questionings may flood upon me 
and sweep it all away. There is only one course open 
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to me — to watch and wait; to test all and prove aO. 
*By their fiuits ye shall know them.'" 

Gaisturs had waited tmpaticndy, eager to make re- 
y: **What you say sounds very pret^ and all that, 
It where and what will it set us? E^ denying the 
reality of matter, will that make it possible for you and 
me to st^ in fixmt of a locomotive and escs^ destruc- 
tion? Has it ezen^ted any one Cluisdan Scientist fixMn 
feeding his body? Can it add one cubit to our statures? 
Can it in anywise remove burdens 60m our shoulders 
which cannot be otherwise removed? I think noC 

**A Christian Scientist is flung upon his back with in- 
flammatoty rheumatism. Forthwith he denies the whole 
situation: *There is no life, trudi, intelligence nor 
substance in matter/ Where is die moral lesson in this? 

*'With such denial, how does he get a chance to 
knowinb^hesufiers? If we are to deny disease and pain 
are we not logically forced to deny that disease and pain 
can have a cause? How can anything that does not 
exist have a cause? 

^^Wherein is the incentive to cease breaking mental 
and physical laws as long as we may be rid of the con- 
sequences of sinning by denying the reality of matter? 
And since pain is simply a consequence of the nature 
of our thought and action, what better warning than 
suffering could be devised to show us that we are going 
wrong? If he has poisoned his blood by over-eating 
and other excesses, and such is the fa^ why not quit 
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his fi^olish denials, £act the truth, and live and eat 
sensibly if he has the will to do so. 

*niie fact of the matter is that their denials have 
nothing whatever to do with the healing process. Posi- 
tive and strong health-thought it is that does the work, 
not mere negatives. You said that there was something 
I £uled to see; now tell me what it isT said Gustaits, 
with some showing of doubt. 

^ have been reading the bible/' quoth the Doctor, 
musingly, looking down at the open book on his knees, 
a small, reminiscent smile playing over his features. 
^ recall,'' he pursued, *^the time when this book might 
have held an inch of dust, for all the heed and care 
that I gave it! What change come with the years! 
Fifteen years ago, I regarded the bible as the exclusive 
property of the gullible; today, I am convinced that 
the great truths of life live within its pages; and that 
nothing short of a most profound study by the sincerest 
and ablest seekers of truth can ever reveal its wonder- 
ful meanings. As latterly unfolded and accepted the 
scriptural word is wholly for the thinker. 

*^Of course you know, Justus, that all of the bible 
that you and I accept as truth, came to us as a solution 
of the miraculous power of Jesus — ^with what power 
and by what use 01 that power was he able to do his 
marvelous works. The entire foundation of our &ith 
and knowledge rests upon the interpretation we have 
accepted as to what the Christ-power truly means. 
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**Wc have acknowledged him as the great authority 
for the reason that none other has either ^x>ken or 
wrought so gready ashe: *I will utter things wnich have 
been kept secret fix>m the foundation of dhe world.' 

*^In me reference to your friend who coukl not be 
ind u ced to try spiritual healing, you have, perhaps, made 
2^>parent the limitations of our fieki: we have required 
unity— exacted &itfa on the part of the sufferer ere our 
work was eflident. 

*^Let us ask ourselves : did Jesus demand faith of 
Lazarus when he raised him fix>m the ecave? Was 
there a response of £dth from the sea when he stilled 
the wave? No ; then, plainly the requirement of faith 
is a conditional afiair and proves only our limitations. 
Evidendy there is a reach of soul beyond our scope. 
To get at the depths of truth we have to go to its 
heights. 

^^Has Mental Science a formula, by the observance 
of which, the dead may be raised? And again, since 
the spirit of Lazarus was somewhere to be called back 
into the body, was this not proof that death is a belief 
and that life is, therefore, eternal? 

*^ith proof, abundant and marvelous, of the heal- 
ing power of spirit, today and now, surely that which 
explains the healing power must also explain the higher 
deimonstrations of Jesus. If we are to accept as truth 
any one of the miraculous manifestations of his power, 
then all must be accepted. All is true or none is true. 
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If he did any one of the mighty works, who, in teason, 
can deny any odiet achievement credited to hinu 

**With the feeding of the multitude what was actually 
accomplished? Was it actual btead and fishes with 
which they were fisd, or, was the multitude, by some 
strange hypnotic art, made to believe that they were fed, 
though they were not? Impossible! 

*^What then is the eaplanation of Jesus* great secret 
lest it be answered in this, that all is mind and its in- 
finite manifestation, which means that nothing is nor 
can be but mind? Mind creates that which, all who are 
enslaved to sense, discern only as matter. 

*^I worship neither hero, sage nor prophet, and yet 
I kneel humbly and reverendy at the feet of fairplay. 
I who have smiled at the vagaries of Christian Science, 
now uncompromisingly avow that the dismissal of the 
premise of this doctrine that all is mind, and that this 
is what Jesus realized, means the denial of Jesus Christ's 
life and work. 

*^e have mouthed the teachings of the Master 
without ever once realizing the tremendousness of their 
meanings and values; now it is fi^r the world to either 
acknowledge him as the great ei^Ianadon, or cease its 
pretenses of fidth. 

*nrhe most enslaving chains of our Kves are our prej- 
udices. We, who are supposedly truth seekers, have 
smiled at the uncanny theories of Christian Science, and 
fi^r no other reason than diat we never went deep 
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enou^ into its piemise to gcasp it; we have judged 
%^thout comptenending; we kniew diat we did not 
understand and because of not undeistanding^ we have 
assumed diat it was not to be understood; we mis- 
takenly measured its spiritual dq>ths by die mental 
shallows of its fledgling followers. 

^ All is a matter of altitude. Because we have crept 
a little way i^ the ladder of spirit we have childishly 
imagined dhat Gelestia and all truth were ours; we have 
been prejudiced and self-surrounded, and worse still, have 
not known it. We are still children, Justus, simpty 
little children who have lost our way becuise we ktiew 
not whither we were bound. 

*^ Among the unthinldns, there is still a strong bias 
toward the belief that the founder of Christian Science 
evolved her theories wholly out of the stuff of which 
dreams are made, and that there is no basis of fact in 
her premise. 

**The fact of the matter is diat she was the first since 
the day of Jesus, to unfold to the world, a system of 
spiritual healing which threw a new light upon man and 
his powers. She was first to dare attempt a solution of 
the Nazarene's power to heal and do. She proved the 
truth of her interpretation of gospel teachings by, herself, 
healing through the power of mind, or to quote her 
own premise, through realizing the allness of God. 

^'Theologians never ventured nearer than the borders 
of the problem, and since Jesus did not eaplain, it 
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remained for a woman to get beyond the barriers. It 
seems to be the way with very great souls to leave 
eaplanations to others. 

^INfezt to the work of Jesus, in its value and import- 
ance to the world, was the discovery of the true meanings 
of the Christ power.** 

Here the Doctor paused. For some moments he 
meditated and then aorupdy voiced his thought: 

^Justus, my firiend, I have not been frank with you. 
At first it seemed best to s^proach you gradually; now, 
IwillteUalL 

*^Why was it that nineteen hundred years must pass 
ere one dared go so far up the heights as to discern 
the ambient glories of the Christ spirit? I think diat 
I can tell you, Justus : 

^7^us declared, *I and the Father are one,' and *Who 
hath seen me hath seen the Father/ Again he said, 
^et, the Father is greater than 1/ The first declar- 
ation was taken to mean just what it seemed to mean — 
Jesus is God ; but, the latter statements were prompdy 
dismissed as contradictory, or, too involved for compre- 
hension. It required a truly discerning mind to close 
up the seeming gaps. 

^^The human sense of litdeness and sinfulness ; and 
the fear and awe of God weighed too heavily against 
the concept that God and man are one. Such an idea 
was unthinkable. It would have been sacrilege equal 
to blasphemy to so believe. 
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**We and die test of die wodd stand neaify two 
diousand yeats awi^ from die day of die Master. We 
know notliii^ of his wodc other than that scriptiirally 
recorded, the authenticity of whidi, feces half a wodd 
of opposition. Up to die demonstration of ^lititual 
healing we had nothing but die Word, and the Word 
had been construed into several hundred diffident 
versbns by as many diffinent sects.** 

*K>ne word h ere let me speak T nrlaimrd Carstairsy 
^rom diis new eminenfr of yours, tell me how you are 
going to eaplain away eviL EX> you expect, by denying 
evil, that the wodd's millions of dullards and sensualists 
are goins to hear your still, small voice and behave?** 
he asked, with a sajxlonic smile. **And while you are 
at it just logically annihilate diis grain of dust; never 
mincl the rest of the earth; just put diis much of it 
out of business!** he continued, stooping and gathering 
a pinch of dirt at his feet. 

^Trom which premise, die old or the new, will Igtve 
answer?** returned the Doctor. 

For a few moments Catstairs studied the Doctor's 
fece and words and then replied slowty, ^Ah, I see. You 
wish me to acknowledge that there is no explanation 
feom my standpoint. Very welL So be it. Naturally, 
I shouldn't try anything quite so imposstbleP 

*^vil can continue on^ as long as we continue to 
Aink it into existence. Did it never occur to you, Justus, 
when we have declared that man is die image and 
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likeness of God, that our seeing evil in man is somewhat 
out oftnie with the original daim? I am contending for 
this, that the higher planes of spirituality demand a 
loftier flight than we have ever dared to think. 

**And now, of matter." Here the Doctor smiled 
broadly. ^^I am smiling," he said, ^^merely because of 
this: thirty days ago my weight was six pounds more 
than it is today. During this time I have not left the 
premises. Would you mind looking over the grounds 

with a view to disa>vering the missing avordupois 

There, I saw that you were going to say that it has 
resolved itself to water, gases, etcetera ; and so I save 
you the effort. All I wish you to acknowledge is diat 
six pounds of me are no longer in evidence — no longer 
something in the realm of the real, the permanent. 

""Such an example is, of course, a trivial one. I offer 
it solely because it is provable to sense; higher proof 
must be spiritually discovered. The senses are ever 
in bondage to matter. Spirit knows neither bondage 
nor limitation. Spiritually, we arrived at the truth that 
the earth is spherical and revolves in space) whatever 
part the senses played was nominal until spirit affirmed 
gravitation. 

*K)f this I am convinced: The scriptural word that 
all is spirit is confirmed in the miracles of Jesus. From 
no other point of view are his mighty works intelligible. 
His word is this, that spiritual power is realized only 
through selff urification. It is fi^r us to prove fi^r 
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CMUsdves. We cannot see fitMn the top until we arrive at 
the top. In every instance that we make concessions 
to matter we fly in the £ice of truth — all is ^lirit. 

*nrhe Qiristian Science premise, *all is spirit,* is 
scripturally authentic, and yet, is so far in advance of 
the thought of the age, that, hundreds of years must 
pass ere it will be generally recognized. Not until this 
premise is seen to be intellig^t can die miraculous 
works of Jesus be comprehended. 

*lnits presentation, however, I £ul to find sustainment 
of its central idea — God is all; but even so, until per- 
fection is attained in^rfection must persist. A perfected 
religious philosophy necessitates conceptions bom of a 
perfected spirit. We are what we are because of what 
we are not. 

**The founder of Christian Science brought into the 
spiritual workshop of the work! the separate parts of 
a mental machine too complex for anyone to put to- 
gether and make of them a harmoniously-working 
whole. Her own word was that not one of her followers 
had ever comprehended her work. 

**The great inventor conceives and works his idea into 
material ei^ression. Rarely, if ever, is the machine 
complete in its first expression ; some fiurtory workman 
may see its flaws and improve it. 

*K)ne is great in accordance with the value of his 
discovery to mankind. A very great woman re^Uscovered 
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spiritual healing. She will be temembeted long and widi 

Ltefulness for her discovery, and less and 1^ for her 
lilure to elucidate it. 

^The deductions of the author of ^Science and 
Health' show the tremulous fingers of fear. Despite 
her efibrts to realize the allness of Mind, her God was 
still a God. She conceived God — ^Mind — in the sense 
of surrounding us all, but not in the light of being in 
and one with us alL The old fetich of fear still held 
her. Puritanical lineage is most likely responsible 
fi^r it. At times she defined her God as *Good,' thus 
confiising the law of Mind with Mind itself. 

^She saw the man Jesus separate from the principles 
fi^r which he stood. What was there in Jesus that 
distinguished him from other men, but his under- 
standing of the principles of Truth. Only through his 
greater understanding of life-principles could he have 
realized the power to do his mighty works. He under- 
stood himself, and therefi^re understood all men; and in 
understanding man he understood God* To study man 
is to study God. *A11 that I do and greater works ye 
shall do.' He saw that every life is potentially perfect, 
and that no life had yet been perfected. Even himself 
he saw as imperfect. 

^Had he possessed the power to do his wonderful 
woiks at, say twenty-five years of age, surely he would 
not have waited until he was thirty before mani- 
festing it. 
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He knew that Love is the great law of life, and that 
no one could move into greater Light until the law is 
realized and fulfilled* 

*^the imperfect man is not the man we axe to Love, 
%4io then ate we to Love* We know that to hate imr 
perfection is to create and perpetuate imperfection ; and 
we know that die beginning of Love is the beginning 
of perfecdon* Before we Love, we are merely on our 
way to the quay ere the great life-voyage begins. 

^^o maintain die Christian Science idea of God 
necessitated the bewildering logic that man is now sinr 
less and perfect. This led to the furdier logic that, not 
only is man sinless, but that he cannot think evilly, 
much less suffer the consequences of evil thinking — 
disease. And this in the fiice of a world of wickedness. 
Thereof was bom the all-perplexing tangle of all time. 
The nodiingness of evil was maintamed, but never was 
explainfd. 

^^fhe eaplanation being left to its followers, who, to 
a unit, were commanded to stay within the confines of 
the Qiristian Science letter, is it at all strange diat many 
found themselves in a whid of complexity, and so 
tangled in its uieaplicable letter, that the one vital trudi. 
Love is the law, was almost lost sight of. 

^^Evil has no real existence. But this is a mere state- 
ment until it is seen that evil is not reaL Evil is not to 
be denied out of reality; it has to be reasoned and 
realized out of reality. 
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*^Man was dedated to be a counterfeit of the reaL 
Is the bud a counterfeit before the rose is unfolded. 

^^Such a concept of God and man, made man too 
little a thing to find himself when lost. 

*TIer conclusions did not lend themselves to the 
light that there has always been too much of God and 
too little of man. 

^^God is to be seen as all or not at alL 

^^The great compassion of Jesus £ot his brothermen, 
was bom of his seeing that man is under the pitiable 
burden of fearing a God that he, himself, created. 
Every fear, with which man has been burdened, was 
humanly contrived. 

*^very fear, and therefore, every evil that has shackled 
and held man enslaved, was bom of the fear of God. 

*^Of man and himself, Jesus said this: 

^ Tor which of these T^orks do you stone me?^ 
**They answered him, saying. Tor a good work we 

stone thee not; but for blasphemy; and because thou, 

being a man, makest thyself God' 

"Jesus answered, *Ir it not written in your law, ^I 

said ye are Gods/' If He called them Gods why 

is it blasphemy that I say I am the son of God? 

The Father is in me and I in Him.' — (Mind is in 

me and I in Mind.) 
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^And now, Justus, I ask your undivkled diou^t for 
upon thsLt which I will now propound, rest, in my mind, 
the deeper truths of spiritual ptulosophy. And yet I am 
loth to proceed fi>r the reason that I have seen so much 
inclination on the part of the student of mind to put 
the intellectual above all else. His love oflogic is greater 
than his love of Love. Selfishness demands logical 
proof ere it will accept; Love is the great light, and yet, 
it makes no demands. Love, and all else shall be added. 
Love is all logic; all proof. 

^*When we have attained to something like the 
Christ spirit it will be through Love, not through logic.** 

The Doctor paused, looking inquiringly at Carstairs, 
who prompdy aivined his meaning : 

^^30 ahead. I'm listening," said Carstairs. 

The Doctor proceeded: *K)nce I set great store 
by subconscious mind, and cause and effect as implied 
to it. Now, since it is true diat spirit is all, it must 
fi^llow that everything we are cognizant of is spirit in 
eapression— everything in evidence is as it is because it 
has been thought into evidence. So then, it must also 
be true diat the human mind in accepting, as matter, 
that which is in evidence, has also set up a law of cause 
and effect in connection therewith. By endowing ma- 
teriality with power and law, man has, by so thinking, 
created both causes and effects. The evidences and 
proof of their reality are before us because they have 
been thought into cndence. 
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^For ejBUx^le : On a wholly material plane of mind 
it may be declared and proved, that, fi>r a time there 
is h^piness in sin; while from a higher plane of 
thinking, it is clearly seen that sin can have no sequels 
but sickness, suffering and death. If cause and effect 
as applied to the physical plane, were absolute, then 
every cause would have the same effect upon one life 
as iqx>n another. 

^^Ezperience disproves this. Have we not seen that 
one may do, without consequent suffering, that which 
would wreck another's h^th and peace of mind. 
The man of physics eaplains this by declaring a differ- 
ence in constitution of the individuals considered. But 
what is this difference in constitution but in constitution 
of mind. The unconscious sitmer may go £ur afield 
before his day of reckoning ; while the conscious sinner 
pays the price and — quickly. The conscious sinner 
carries two burdens: one, the burden of wrong living; 
the other, the fear of the consequences of his sinning. 
Fear-thought is intense thought and so will call into 
evidence whatever is deeply feared. 

^^One man &lls from a height of five feet to his 
death; another &lls one hundred feet and arises unin- 
jured. Again the materialist insists *that it just happened 
so.' Of course it just happened so for the reason that 
it had to happen so, because of the most certain of 
causes — estate of mind. Chance played absolutely no 
part in it. 
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*"\Ve say diat matter feels, sufieis, dies — and from 
the material plane of consciousness, readily prove iL 
And yet, what more have we done than to accede to 
commonly accepted opinion. Lazarus was dead for 
days. Had Jesus accepted sense evidence as final, it is 
extremely probable that Lazarus and his friends would 
have continued to diink that he was dead. 

^Don't you see, Justus, that, if Christ actually raised 
the dead, and that it is %^thin the power of man to do 
all and more than he, dieie is sure to come a tremen- 
dous awakening some day. Don't you see diat it is all a 
matter of spiritual awakening. 

*niie planes of spiritual seeing are a stairway to 
the stars, %^thout end. Each and every plane of thou^t 
limits its occupants to a mental vision within its scope. 
Of necessity ne who is on the first or fifth step of die 
psychic stairway cannot comprehend that which is 
discerned by one on a higher plane. Each being, on 
his respective plane, holds, as trudi, that which is visible, 
fi^r the reason diat it is all diat he has to hold to — all 
diat is within sidit." 

**What is spuitual thinking, as distinct from any 
other kind of minking?" Carstairs asked. 

**Spiritual thinking is the study of spirit — Mind. In 
other words, spiritual thinking is the study of man, 
which must begin with a study of self. Spirituality is 
the expression or proof of one's understanding of spirit. 
The same intelligence diat studies the laws of chemistiy 
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mechanics, or the laws and truth o( anydiing, is the 
same intelligence that studies spirit and its truths. 
One may know much of the material sciences and yet 
know nothing of die science of mind. One science 
presents no greater difficulties of comprehension than 
another, providing the degree of desire to learn is as 
great in one instance as in the other. 

^Among the ^holier than thous' there is a stubborn 
tendency to claim that spiritual truth is arrived at 
through a source entirely foreign to that intelligence 
which comprehends material law. To accept such a 
conclusion as truth would be to deny the uses of intelli- 
gence in any other field than that of spirit. Such con- 
nision in thinking should be put forever aside. 

^If the mighty works of Edison, Burbank, Marconi 
and others of their mental height, were not realized 
through the same intelligence which apprehends spiritual 
law, it might be well for all of us to get better acquainted 
with the inner life of these gentlemen. 

^niiete are those who assert that spiritual truth is 
too lofty a theme for the uses of reason. True, any 
attempt to reason spiritual truth from the material plane 
is useless; just as it is useless to atgue democracy from 
the plane of republicanism. 

^Reason deals with the provable. That which can- 
not be reasoned cannot be proved. No step in spiritual 
progress can be taken without the sanction of reason. 
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*nrhe type of being who emodonally accepts the letter 
of spiritual science before personal test is made, is 
probably accountable fer tne so-said insufficiency of 
reason. It is best never to assert beyond our power to 
prove. We can wing our way to larger truths only as 
we unburden ourselves of Uttle &lsities. 

**For such reasons I am holding only to that upon 
which I can reason. It was once unreasonable, to my 
mind, fi>r one to postulate a mortal mind and deny its 
reality at the same time. It was unreasonable at the 
time because I did not understand the statement. 

^Reality means permanency. Therefore, mortal mind 
is not real because it is not permanent. Mortal mind is 
merely that state of mind or opinion which mistakenly 
maintains that man is irrevocaoly allied to sin, sickness 
and death. 

^o move on to a satisfying confidence diat man is 
perfect in Trudi, must ever mean that he who has so 
realized, has cast off the burden of self and sin." 

Carstairs was in a state of profound astonishment as 
he queried: **Do you mean to tell me that you have 
accepted that Christian Science absurdity that man is 
perfect in truth? I can't realize it! You're going 
altogether too farT 

^es,^ — ^if what I mean is what Christian Science 
means — ^yes, exacdy so. Man is perfect in Trudi, fi^r 
the reason that perfection is realized only in Truth. 
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Truth is perfection. Man approaches Truth only as 
he approaches perfection. 

*7ust as there is a right way and a wrong way to do 
all things, so there is a right way and a wrong way to 
see all things. To do anything righdy necessitates an 
understanding of the principles governing the thing to 
be done. If a machine is to be constructed, the prin- 
ciples of mechanics must first be understood. 

^^And so with spirit-building; If one is to build fi>r 
the larger life he must not only understand the prin- 
ciples of character-building, but must know what he has 
to overcome as well as that which he has to acquire. 
Nothing is done righdy until our highest sense of per- 
fection is realized. Not until man's highest powers are 
unfolded has he expressed himself, nor can he be at 
peace. Between the crude man and the Christ man 
there is no stopping point. 

^^Evety phase of evil and suffering is bom nowhere 
but in human consciousness. As long as we accede to 
matter the capacity to suffer and enjoy, we shall be 
unable to enjoy without suffering. All joy, all power, 
all life, all trudi is in mind. 

**We suffer until we see. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A ND now, Justus, supposing we just divest our- 
/\ selves of all that absurd dignity so incumbent 
y^^^ upon the grown-up ; put aside all prejudice, 
all fossilized belief and opinion, all self-idolatty 
and all contention, and just be children again — just 
two little boys who have hurried home from the new 
school, and being filled with the ever-new subject of 
God, have sat down to talk it over. 

*^Fitst of all, let us try to clear away the common and 
fidse conception of the meaning of the word ^God.' 
Through all the years the word Kjod' has filled the 
mind of man with the image of an all-powerfiil and 
all-directing personality, and, therefisre, a sense of His 
utter separateness fcota all beings here below. It has 
been quite impossible, even fi^r educated minds, to think 
of God without instandy picturing a great personality. 
**And so, to clear our minds, let us eliminate fi^r a 
time the word *God' and hold to the meaning of God 
— Mind — all and in all. And fi^r the reason that the 
more man has dwelt upon God as apart feota himself, 
the more he has magnified and feared God and dis- 
torted and belittled himself. 
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nfhe fiuther man has lemoved God from himself 
the £uther has he temoved himself from Tnidi, and 
thus suppressed and stifled hb own potentialities. 

*^*Who hath seen me hath seen me Father/ 

^^Mindy or God, is greater than one being fer the 
reason that God is <f// beings. 

^God can be understood only in die light of allness — 
All ^ind — All Intelligence. To simply say that God is 
Good is to resolve God merely to the proportions of 
good. Good — right living — is die law of life; not die 
creative power itself. 

*Xjod has always lived in man's thou^t as the 
highest being or power ofwhich he could think. When 
he can see in himself every attribute with which he has 
endowed his God, he will then see himself as a God. 

*^Gonfusion has arisen, not because of the word God 
but because of misuse of the word. Eliminate person- 
ality and use the word God as meaning All Mind, just 
as we use the word world for die earth and all things 
thereon, and confusion ceases. 

**The time has come for simplification. For too long 
we have been tied and entangled in the complex, the 
obscure and the fearsome. Let us come out of it. All 
truth is simple. 

*^Remember, now we are simply children— -open- 
minded, ingenuous and unafraid. There shall be no 
solemnity, no mufliing of tones, neither fear nor awe. 
We cannot think that God is afraid of us, so why 
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should we be afraid of God. Being dius freed, we may 
see more clearly dian older and wiser ones, for, even 
though we speak as children we may see as grown men 
and women should see : 

*niiey told us that God is all and in all — all that 
there is, is God* 

**And what is God? 
'God, they said, is spirit and spirit is Mind* 

'And now we are looking out through the litde 
windows of our souls for God — ^looking for Mind in 
whatever our eyes behold: From the atom of dust 
up to the lofty mountain; from the raindrop to the 
mighty sea; upon everything from the tiny seed up 
to the towering oak. 

**And are these Mind? Yes. 

^niiey are expressions of Mind or God, just as 
wireless telegraphy and the isthmus canal, as marvek 
of mechanical engineering, are the conceptions and ex- 
pressions of Mind in Man. 

**Mind is in the crocus and the moonlight — ^in 
all things big and litde, for life is in all and all lift is 
Mind. Even the stones and metals, under the micro- 
scope, reveal life. 

**But these cannot think, you say. How do we know? 
Mind is in alL 

*^The worm can think to squirm and evade its 
captor; why not the crocus think? 
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**Befi>te it oould be sensible to deny the biblical edict 
that Mind is in all, one would have to know what mind 
is. We know what Mind is only to the extent that 
we know what electricity is — ^no mote than how to use 
and direct it. 

**Mind is in die seed of die crocus up to die need 
of die crocus. Just as man with his mind may think 
and dream himself into die powers of a creator, so 
die seed of die crocus dreams itself into die perfect 
flower. 

**Where then are we to find God in the uttermost? 

^KXmously we shall find God in the uttermost where 
Mind is in die uttermost. 

**Mind, in its highest expression, is in Man. 

^Man, then, is God itkntijied. 

*Kjod being all die Mind there is, it fi^Uows that all 
the power there is, is Mind. 

^Mind is creative and eternal, so Man is bodi 
creative and etemaL 

*Xjod is man's highest idea and ideal of himself — 
a creator. 

^nrhis is what Jesus had realized when he £td the 
multitude. Being a man and therefore, creative, he 
proved his oneness with God through his own power 
to create. He created — thought into existence — the 
bread that fed the multitude, and with this manifesta- 
tion of creative power, proved that bread and all things 
in truth are spirit. 
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^Man continues to tiU the soil, plant the seed, grind 
the wheat and make it into bread, lot die reason that he 
knows no other way to create bread; just as for centuries 
he was compelled to use the sharpened stick until the 
plow was thought into existence; just as for centuries 
he had to do with extreme labor the thousand and 
one things which are now being done better with won- 
derfully conceived machinery ; just as he was compelled 
to rely on material remedies until all healing was seen 
to be spiritual 

^^Because of fear, man has not dared to think of him- 
self as anything higher than that which he was educated 
to think. He will live more fully only as he compre- 
hends more fully. Fear is bom only of darkness. 

^All that is, is mind. Need it is, or that which man 
conceives to be his need, that rouses him to call into 
use his creative power: When radium and the X-Ray 
seemed to be needs they appeared; when the Dinosaur 
and other extinct creatures were no long^ needed they 
ceased to exist. 

^^While man continues to throw search-lights on 
the body in search of cause, he will fail to find it. All 
cause is in Mind. Nevertheless, he will continue to think 
into expression that which he conceives to be his needs 
and his needs shall be greater and greater and still 
greater with the passing of years. 

**What did Jesus mean when he said : ^Our Father,* 
but that our Father is Father of all ^Call no man on 
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earth your &tlier.* His mind was his Father as our 
mind is our Fadier. We dream our dreams in our 
Fadier — our mind — and realize them through the 
Father our mind. We will create ourselves in the 
imas^ and likeness of Perfection in degree as we crave 
Perfection. 

^*Is there a law of God or Mind ? 

* Yes. The law is righteousness, and this law has its 
proof in the £u:t that unrighteousness destroys man's health, 
happiness and his power to create. 

** All unrighteousness begins in fear. 
^oAllfear began with the fear of God. 
*^Man is divine in degree as he dares. 
^Is there a law of righteousness? 

^es. Love is the law. We are righteous in degree 
as we Love. 

*^What relation does Love bear to sex and sentiment? 

""None. 

'What then is meant by Love? 

''Love is illumination. Naught but Love comprehends 
the miracle of miracles — man. 

"Love is the supreme need. Love, as the fulfilling of 
the law, means that man cannot know his possibilities 
fi^r peace and power until the law is fulfilleo. 

"Love is not a closing of the eyes and being blind to 
to human &ult and darkness; Love opens the eyes 
of the soul to seeing why the fault and the darkness. 
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*Tove is that which awakens with seeing that evil is 
only night still lingering in the souL 

*^Love is that all-inclusive compassion which would 
gather under its great healing wings all who are weary 
and laden. Weary of and laden widi what? — the 
burden of self. 

^^Love is super-seeing. Lwe sees that those ivho have 
sinned most hare hungered most for Love. 

*^ And therein is explained the eternal enigma of the 
moralist : why \s it that there is so much of sin in those 
in whom there is so much of good. 

*^ot until the chrysalis of self is shattered ^can the 
spirit of Love be liberated. 

*^And now bear with me a little longer, Justus, while 
I again turn to the ^ay and the life.' Love it is that 
is filling the barren and sunless spaces in the lives of de- 
pendent children through the loving work of Jane 
Addams and her blessed kind. 

*^Love it is that is leading our Camegies out of the 
soulless clay of covetousness into the warming tender- 
ness of world-wide charity. 

^^Love it is that lifted the soul of Henry Ford into a 
work of such practical helpfulness as to have no like 
example in history. ^Give me/ he said to our men of 
government, *your Sing Sing prisoners, and I will 
make men of them.' Every criminal and outcast 
coming under the benign influences at work in the 
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Ford plant has been made a useful, self-sustaining and 
self-iespecting citizen. 

**Heniy Fbtd is so vtxy big a man and his woik so 
lovingjiy unique that I know not how to classify him. 
I can fetgive in myself but one form of covetousness — 
I covet the power for good manifiested in Henry Ford. 
I doubt that in all the wodd there is one being who 
has found greater peace than he. 

** Along with mese big souls we are not to ferg^ 
Thomas Mott Osborne. LF the light that he has shed 
into the dark recesses of a state prison could only find 
its way into the minds of the millions imprisoned in 
self, what a world this would be — ^what a world! 

*^Why have we crowned our Abraham with the laurel 
of immortality and kept green his memory, while 
others who occupied the same high position that he 
did, are almost lost in the mists of memory. 

*Xincoln loved and lived for his fellowmen. While 
other leaders courted the limelight for self-aggrandize- 
ment, Lincoln, in the quietude of his own great soul, 
thought and wrought in behalf of his brothermen. 

*Tew have stood closer to the Great Light than Abe. 
He was a child of the dawn and darkness knew him 
not, yet he knew darkness and saw through it. He was 
big enough to be least, and so he was big enough to 
be very great. 

**Once when Abe the bebved, accompanied by 
members of his cabinet, were walking slowly along one 
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of the streets of Washington, he came upon a little 
fretting robin, at the foot of a shade-tree, too weak to 
get back to its nest. It was at that time of war. Lincoln 
and his associates were at the moment occupied with 
the problems of the trying time. Abe had passed by 
the bird before he was fully conscious of what he had 
seen. He turned about and went back. Then gather- 
ing the litde thing in his great bony hands, he 
straightway climbed the tree, bearing the robin -to its 
nest. 

**Asked by one of his amazed associates how he. 
President of the United States, could so far forget 
his dignity, Lincoln merely answered, ^ I feel better.* 

^^When all the world sees that to be gready kind is 
to Yeel better/ then all the world will be bigger and 
kinder and * feel better.* ** 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT this point of the Doctor's discourse, Carstairs, 

/ \ who had been showing signs of resdessness, 

j"^^ got up £ix)m his seat and after pacing the 

close-by spaces, he stopped abruptly and said: 

^^ith all that you have said, you haven't answered 
my question yet. I asked you to explain away eviL If 
evil is not a distinct force, don't think that Fm not 
willing to be shown!'' 

**I like your insistence, Justus — ^no half-measure or 
light will suffice you. And so let us together track the 
diragon Evil to its lair. 

**To reconcile evil with a Creative power of Perfec- 
tion, is, I fully agree, impossible. I also realize that the 
attempted explanation, *Evil is a belief of mortal mind 
is not an explanation; for to have imposed upon man 
a belief in evil would be quite as impossible to a God of 
Love as for Him to have established actual eviL If 
evil is a distinct force, then the idea of a Creator of 
all goodness must go. 

^^In spiritual science a point has been reached where 
it is no longer sufficient to recognize the cause of a 
thing; it is necessary to seek for, find and consider the 
cause of the cause. 

[201] 
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^^Sufieringy we aie assured, has its cause in evil 
thinldng; evil thinking, what is its cause? I answer, 
evil has its origin wholty in FEAR. 

^o illustrate, let us begin with evil in that form 
which we view with greatest horror and revulsion — 
the taking of human life. Let us s^ly it, for example, 
to a home despoiled of its peace and lu^iness: 

^K^ause, a scoundrel and a guilty wife; consequence, 
a maddened husband and die shooting of die villainous 
despoiler. 

**Why did the half-crazed husband kill? you ask. 

*1 answer, because o£ fear. 

^No, you say, he killed because of humiliation and 
the disgrace of it. Hb pride was hurt. 

*nrhen I have to ask you, what is at the base of hu^ 
miliadon and disgrace but fear. With the first suspicion 
of his wife's disloyalty the poison of jealousy surged 
and swept through his veins, with hate increasing as 
his fears increased. 

*^The disgrace of the situation reflected i^n him as 
much as upon the wife. He knew ^in his heart that 
he had not been worthy of a good woman's love and 
respect. There were reasons for her disloyalty. 

**If, in the injured husband's heart there was no sense 
of insufficiency, no thought but that he was fully 
worthy of the fealty of his wife, there would have been 
no fear of his wife's dishonor, and therefore, no hate 
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in his heart. He hated the man because the man made 
him hate himself. 

^nfhis, I know, is harking a long way back to get at 
the cause of present experiences, but cause is cause 
no matter how &r badk it may lead us. Both the 
man who shot and the man who was shot were victims 
of original sin, tighdy named original fear. 

**No matter what are the secondary causes in any 
phase of evil the first cause is ever the one — ^fear. 

**Bring this reasoning down to the underworld, the 
lowest level of civilized humanity, and the same cause 
s^lies. The gunman, bom of and reared among the 
most degraded of beings, without one softening influ- 
ence in his life, how can he fiure the world of common 
decency and industry and expect to cope with it. He 
is in nowise equipped for the part. His degree of fear 
to fight against such odds would stay the sturdiest of 
souls. And so he uses the only forces he has at hand 
— brute strength and cunning. 

*^Why do men struggle for riches and then after 
its acquirement, trample upon every law of love and 
justice in order to acquire more riches. Fear is die 
reason — fear that they may k>se that which is 
possessed. 

**Whom, among men in any walk of life, would 
stoop to fiaud and trickery lest it were that they feared 
their ability to secure their needs honorably.'' 
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^Tet^s go back to the despoiler. Where did fear 
play any part in his leading the woman astray?^ 
Carstaiis interrogated. 

^For an answer to your question we will have to go 
back of the immediate now. Psychologists and others 
have found proof that only the children bom of love 
grow into normal, healthy manhood and womanhood; 
and that those conceived in lust are thus perverted, 
just as are the ofispring of mothers who dread and 
shirk the pains and responsibilities of motherhood. 
These are the parental type, upon the children of 
whom, are visited the fears and sins of the fethers and 
mothers. 

^Oh, God! when will fethers and mothers see the 
sacred responsibilities of the marriage tie? When will 
they understand? When will their souls awaken and 
take heed? Just as long as fethers and mothers 
grovel in fear and sin, just that long shall their chil- 
dren be fearful and sinfiiL Like must ever beget like/' 

Carstairs was moved to feeling as he watched the 
speaker struggle with something in his throat ere he 
could proceed: 

**A11 evil is bom oiftar. Jealousy, as one form of 
evil, exists only where there is fear that someone or 
something will be taken from us. Jealousy is the con- 
fession of an acute sense of inferiority, carried at times 
to such a degree of inflammation that the sufferer takes 
life for relief. 
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^^Hate, anger, resentment and that pitiable bugaboo 
^injured pride/ all have their origin in fear. One fears 
and hates another into such depths of mutual hatred 
that mortal combat is the one recourse, just as the 
nations now at war feared and hated each other until 
the world^s saddest hour of darkness, destruction, horror 
and death is being endured. 

follow any form of evil to its beginning and find 
anything but fear if you can. 

^o concede power to evil of any kind is to grant 
substance to shadow. Evil is wholly an efiect. Evil is 
never more than the shadows that fear casts. And this 
is why those fail who wtesde with evil in the hope of 
ousting it fix>m the souL 

^Tear is a universal heritage. If it does not mani- 
fest itself in one form it is most certain to in another. 
One who is without fear on a batdefield may hurry to 
cover in a thunderstorm. Fear so dominates the 
average man that he is too fearful to admit that he fears 
anything. Fear is man's only enemy. 

^^If we could know the actual percentage of drunkards 
who originally took to drink for no other reason than 
to quell the torments of their fears, I venture to say 
that the figures would astound us. Drink gives to 
sensitive, fearful souls the courage that should have 
been theirs by birth. Here again we see the sins of 
the fathers visited. 
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*niie dninlcatd destroys himself because he finds so 
litde in himself woithy of preservation. He is the 
weed-life because he is of the seed of the weed4ifi^ His 
parentage gave him all that it had to give — darkness. 

*^Many a soul groping his way out of the shadows 
has been led into de^>er darkness and despair dirough 
the fears bom of contemplating the dread possibilities 
of ^malidous animal magnetism,* than which, no phase 
of fear has any less reason to exist. 

*^And now that the monster Evil is resolved to its 
actual proportions, that of a microbe, how shall we be 
delivered out of its pestiferious bondage. 

^nfhere is only one deliverer, Justus, only one — 
light. Light lifts the soul out of all fear. Light is Love. 
God is Love. Ye shall have no other Gods before Love; 
there is no other God but Love. All is self-love until 
all are loved. He who has Love asks only that he may 
love. When the soul awakens into the law, where 
then shall evil be — ^where? 

^^Guided by the li^t that Love is die all-healing 
power, the healer takes no part in the denial of any- 
thing. His office is to fill the soul of the suffi»:er with 
the one great need — Love. 

^All evil is fear and fear cannot dwell in a mind 
into which Love is flooding. Through the Love-power 
the sufferer is lifted up and into the light. Fear cannot 
live where Love is any more than ni^t can be where 
day is. 
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*^esus came with truth. What is truth? Over and 
over he emphasized the new commandment: Xove ye 
one another;* ^Love thy neighbor as thyself;' Tove 
those that hate you.' Love is the fulfilling of die law. 

*^What is it diat the student of spiritual science seeks 
in gorging himself with volumes of verbiage intended 
to enlighten. What is it all fi^r? What will he have 
when he gets it? Nothing more than this, that self 
must be conquered ere Love can be realized. 

*^ All babble over the differences in letter and logic, is 
simply an efibrt to avoid the consummate task of let- 
ting go of self and moving straight to the goal — ^Love. 

*Tt matters not whether one declares himself a 
Christian Scientist follower of Christ, a Mental Scien- 
tist, Protestant or Catholic follower of Christ, if he 
shirks the law of Love he shirks all, fi^r the law is all. 
He is not a follower of anything but self and habit 
until he is a fi^llower of Christ." 

^Is — is there anything in the old field that you ate 
going to stick to ?" 

Carstairs' tone was so boyishly rueful that the Doctor 
hastened to reply: ^^Understand me, Justus, all that 
Mental Science has given me I still hold to. What I 
have tried to make dear is the mistake of surrendering 
to any school of thought more than judgment will 
sanction. We have been making too much of our 
schools of thought and too little of the great soul 
whose teachings we have pretended to follow. We have 
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differed and wtan^ed over trifles and thus lost sig^t 
of the great light* 

*nfhe trarhinm of Christian Science are in keeping 
widi the word of Jesus, *Heal the sick . • . • ' 

nrhis being Ac diing to do first, naturally the 
instruction how to heal was and still is the primary 
teaching, 

*^ence, to *know thyself' was of secondary import- 
ance; and it may safely be said that the tremendous 
following that Christian Science drew to its teaching 
was not because its teachings accorded with the Christ 
idea of God and man, fi^r diey do not; but dirough 
their gratitude for health restoied and fi^r greater peace 
of mind. It was by obeying the command of Jesus to 
heal the sick that gave Christian Science its mighty 
fi^llowit^. 

^^And so, had the Christian Sdenrist ori^nally con- 
secrated to the study of self — ^which event would surely 
have retarded his knowledge of how to heal — ^it is 
quite certain that the progress in spiritual healing now 
attained, would have been deterred for years to come. 

*niie specific desire of the Mental Scientist is that 
of self-knowledge, self-control and self-cultivation. His 
is a work of introspection and adjustment of his dis- 
position up to the standard set by Mental Science — 
based upon the teachings of Jesus. 

^^im the achievement of his desires and the result- 
ant benefits, there comes die ability to attract to himself 
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material plentifulness, and then, a lediaigyr, from, 
which he rarely recovers. His is a state of smug com- 
placency, and with a growing sense of self-superiority, 
naturally his interests circle wholly around himself. He 
rests on his laurels. 

^Are his the limits of an awakened life? tlas he 
no farther to go ? Can he do nothing for no one but 
himself? What of those who, in the midnight of their 
darkness and despair, cry, ^Help! Help!' Has he 
nothing for them? 

*^He scofis at the reasoning of the Christian Scientist, 
but what is he doing to heal the sick and ease the load 
of the burdened ? Does he help them by quotinc pass- 
ages ftom enunent authon, or^ X^Z^^^^t 
Mental Saence did for him? 

^^ ^Bear ye one another's burdens.' 

'7esus saw in his brothermen no limitations. The 
healing power is not exclusive to the elect; all may 
heal who will try to understand. What means have 
we of proving the Christ-truths equal to that of healing 
spiritually. Jesus' work was ever a work of helpfulness, 
and he suffered no failures. Why do we sometimes fail? 
We fail because we are still in fear. 

^niiat all men shall some day attain to Jesus' power 
is inevitable. 

To lose sight of the Christ plane now is to lose sight 
of the law of Love now and so to lose sight of the need 
of more and greater Love now. 
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^V/t realize in ct^ree as we serve. All work leading 
up to the Christ plane must be a work of helpfulness. 

*K3iristian Science has survived because of the ability 
of its followers to heal; Mental Science, by making 
it possible to heal self through the improvement of 
character. The moment that one diqiarages the work 
of the other as a means to human betterment, that 
moment marks his confession to mental abbreviation. 

*^What, if, five thousand years before Christ, the 
Vedas did teach a system of healing the body throu^ 
the power of thou^t, who has profited by it in our 
day? Why was it lost dirough all the years between 
the day of Christ and the appearance of Christian 



^^Recendy, a stricken woman wrote to a noted expo- 
nent of New Thoucht for advice and comfort. Since 
she had been told mat she could not live, she wished 
to know how to die. 

^^The noted exponent half-heartedly referred to 
the difierent schools of mental healing, to X-Ray 
and other cures ; and then launched into a criticism of 
the selfishness of invalids who had little consideration 
for those not doomed so soon to die. 

*^The sick women had besought her for encourage- 
ment and love. She was given a recipe for resignation. 

**Good God! that poor woman did not want to be 
told how to die ! She wanted only to be told how 
she might live. There is no disease that caimot be 
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healed for those who long to live. Not anyone should 
die until he is willing to die. 

*^e must put mote &ith in our own power for 
good. There is no condition of disease and suffering 
that Love cannot heaL WiA perfect Lore there must be 
perfect healing. 

^^ ^All that I do and greater works ye shall do.' 

^Someone must arise and claim his own! 

^Someone must be great enough to dare to be greater! 

^^When someone dares, others will dare! 

^Someone wilL We get ivhat nfe seek** 

*l>oes your idea of Love go so far as to embrace that 
impracticai notion of Jesus, mat, if one ask you to give 
your doak, you ate to give your coat, also ?" Carstairs 
cynically inquired. 

**One of the greatest mistakes that we have made in 
our judgment of Jesus is in regarding him in the li^t 
of a very good and wonderful man, but scarcely in 
that of a practical man. We have made ourselves be- 
lieve that the principles he taught could not endure in 
our complex civilization. It should be observed that this 
decision was embraced before a test was made to prore 
the fallacy of his judgment. Respite our worship of him 
and our ^btessed-be-hts-name^ talk, ive have always mought 
ourselves a little wiser in some dmgs than he. 

^Don't you remember, Justus, my talk of one year 
ago, wherein I said that every act of our lives is a teach 
for gratification? If not, please try and remember this: 
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never did Jesus make one request that meant sacrifice 
to one who would heed him. 

''What is practicability, Justus? Whatever we do 
that adds to our peace and power, is that not a practical 
act? Has money ever bought peace? Has anything 
ever brought peace but Love? 

*'When you have experienced the joy diat is bom 
widi the deadi of fear, you will know that you can 
never again return to empty selfishness. Sdfishness is 
an armor we put on fi^r protection; an armor so im^ 
penatrable that light — all that can ever eive power to 
J^Tglonfy A. Z-.»u« »«. " ^ ^ 

^For long we argue against giving ; against going the 
mile when the rod seems fiur enou^ to go. What, we 
ask ourselves, will be gained if we encourage the sloth- 
fiil, the neer<lo-well and the imposter. tiave we not 
given to the paiq>er and sot and gotten not even grati- 
tude in return, tiave they not always taken advantage 
of us and imposed on our good nature and generosity. 
In giving to the drunkard, are we not in reality pushing 
him nearer the grave than if we had merdfiiUy refused 
him. Furthermore, had we not wisely decided that the 
most that can be done to help another is to help him 
to hek> himself. 

*^lnus we argue until all charity seems mistaken. 
It may have been right in Jesus' time, but not in this 
besotted age. We wonder how Jesus couldhave made 
such a mistake. 
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^^And then upon a day — ^memotable while we have 
bteadi and being — vft ate strangely impelled to step 
ahead of ourselves and try — to put self behind us long 
enough to be sure what it means to Love. And lo, 
with the new spirit, something of dead-weight lifts 
from our souls; something more of self has died; 
something more of Love is bom. And oh, the tte- 
mendousness of the relief! 

^^ We know then that we have been making the same 
mistake that the entire Christian church-world has 
made for centuries — of trusting him only in part 

^*We see anew: we, who once gave to be relieved of 
the sight of the impoverished, now give diat we may 
draw nearer to them. 

^^e, who, in our hearts, despised the beggar and 
weakling, rum see them as souls sinned against We are 
all children of the One Mind — brothers one wiA another. 
And we have turned against arid sinned against them even 
more shamefully than they have sinned 

^niiat which we saw as iniquity and worthlessness, 
now we see only as darkness. 

^^Surely the mind that contains so much of darkness can 
hold equally as much of light. 

We see anew: the man righdy bom is impelled, be- 
cause of his natural strength of mind and body, to strive 
and do for himself Under no condition of deprivation 
could he suffer more than to be denied the privilege of 
using his powers and upholding his independence; the 
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shirker — the incapable— bom and cursed widi die 
deadening sense oi his insuffidency, and damnrd and 
ditched into deeper iiselessness dirough the contempt 
of his feilowmen^what is there for him to do but shirk? 

^nrhis I have said before. It will bear repeating: 

^Everybdngis ever doing as well as he can; not how well 
he may wish to do, but as well as he can, under the burden 
of inherited wrong impulse swaying him. 

^^Whatever litde light has come to me has dawned 
because I have eamesdy sou^t it. It has come in a 
suc ce ssi o n of slow, even painful, steps ; and yet, not for 
all the world's treasure would I go back to where I 
stood before the last step was taken. 

*^I never knew how little I understood until I saw 
that nothing short of the Christ-plane was the goal 

^ime and again duoudh the years I have stood at 
die threshold of Love, with the silken latchet of the 
door in my hand. At times I pressed open the door wide 
enough to see what was within tot me, yet, despite the 
enchanting lure of peace assured, something withheld 
me from entering. I came to see that it was pride 
that held me. 

^1 saw diat dirough all the years my love had «own 
only for the worthy; there were those whose o&nses 
were still too great for me to condone. In the realm of 
Love there is no middle^ground — we Love all or none. 
Love cannot be realized until self is conquered; sdf cannot 
be conquered until we see and understand our feats. 
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**I looked into my innermost self and found that I 
had never tnily understood the meaning of Love. I had 
been, though unconsciously^ fearful that my own might 
be taken fix>m me* My awn cannot be taken fix>m me. 

^nfhere was in my secret self a belief that Love would 
come with the fuller realization that all is spirit; not so; 
not until Love was realized did Ac skies of spirit clear. 

^^ith this came the awakening. In the ashes of 
the old self I planted the seed ot a larg^ &ith, and 
these are blossoming into the peace that surpasseth. 

**While there is in all die world of man one soul 
against whom the heart would turn, self is still ruler. 
Love is all-embracing. None can sink to depths so 
low but that Love, in its all-inclusive compassion, will 
reach down and lift. 

^^There is no way to Love but through Ae greater enutn- 
dpation,*^ 



With the condusbn of the Doctor's long talk, 
Philip Lee, who had sat at the speaker's side, without 
worcf or sign of being for or against — now, without 
turning his eyes upon him, reached and felt for his 
hand. The pressure of die big man*s grasp meant 
much. It was an unspoken compact of unity — an 
agreement to stand by and be with. 

This moved the Doctor to feelingly say, Philip and 
and Justus, my friends, mine is the dream of the 
peacemaker — mine, the yearning of one who would 



( 
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help. I long to bring togetber die hands and hearts of 
my btodiennen — to anneal widi Love the jagg^ and 
bleeding ends of die broken bond : to link soul widi 
soul in a wedlock of eternal oneness — the oneness of 
Trudi and Love. 

^There cannot be oneness with God until there is oneness 
with Man. God and Man are one. Mine is the dream of 
the Peacemaker. 

Not ditou^ organization is our work to be done; 
not by opposing the fiuths of others; nor by uttering 
warnings in talk tabemades; but by living for and 
loving every living thing each and every day alike— 
hewing and healing. 

^tnt coming of righteousness will mark the passing 
of religion. We put aside our crutches when we can 
walk without them. 

^It has always been easier to worship a God than to 
bea God. 

^I have nothing new to give. We have not required 
anewteaching; we have needed only light upon the old. 

^If my words fail^ to echo the spirit of the Master, 
diey are as nothing and shall die. Nothing but Truth 
can live. 

^^The hunger of the soul is for Light — Lore. 

**JVhen the souVs hunger is fed all hunger is fed 

^Naught but Lore can wipe the world's tears away. 

""Loye is thefiilfilUng of the law.'' 



SOME DAY 



A singer will come to the world some day, 

And the world shall be still and hear. 
For a song shall start from the singer's heart 
That shaU bid the wrongs of the wronged depart ; 
— And many shall draw anear. 

Unto the proud shall the song be sung ; 

The meeky the mighty, the dever; 
To all the world of hungering hearts — 

And the song shall live fotxvtt. 

He will sing of a Love we've known in dreams, 

But ne'er in a world of greed ; 
He will sing of a Peace that shall not cease 
When Love has found its full release 

And the soul has found its need. 

He shall come as sure as day with the dawn. 

With a fuller Light — ana then 
He shall sing to the brain and soul of man, 

Till the heart shall say: c4men. 



